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THE U. N. AND THE POPE 
EDITOR: 

I wish to protest vigorously your editorial 
in May. You are free to entertain any opinion 
you please concerning the U. N. but in the 
name of common courtesy please grant the 
same right to your fellow Catholics . . . Salva 
reverentia, Father, but you fail as do Joe 
Breig and Donald MacDonald (and in your 
case it is inexcusable) to distinguish between 
the Pope as head of the State (sovereign of 
Vatican City) and the Pope as supreme head 
of the Catholic Church. 


It is high time that Catholic editors realize 


their primary and all-pervading obligation is 
to the dogmatic and moral teachings of the 


Catholic Church. 
no action or 


And that as a consequence, 
statement of the head of the 
Church must be construed in a sense preju- 
dicial to, or in attenuation of the teaching of 
its Magisterium (including Encyclicals). The 
Popes have emphasized that genuine interna- 
tional co-operation and peace can come to the 
nations only through the observance of the 
Natural Law and a recognition of the basic 
dependence of all men and nations upon the 
Author of that law. 

Rev. John Hartnett 
Chicago, IU. 


Ed.: (1) In the editorial I did concede to 
Catholics the right to oppose the U. N. but I 
said that “the intelligent Catholic must have 
valid reasons for his stand.” (2) I confess I 
am not impressed by this idea of the Pope’s 
split personality. As head of Vatican City he 
has no temporal jurisdiction over American 
Catholics but that does not dispense us from 
listening to him reverently when he speaks on 
questions of international order. (3) Is an 
international organization of nations a violation 
of Natural Law? Pope Pius XII in his 1948 
Christmas Message said: “The Catholic doc- 


trine on the State and civil society has always 
been based on the principle that, in keeping 
with the will of God, the nations form together 
a@ community with a common aim and com- 
mon duties.” 


ABBE COUTURIER, APOSTLE OR THEOLOGIAN? 
EDITOR: 


Thank you most sincerely for your kind re- 
view of our book, One Fold, which appeared in 
your June issue. 

However we trust it will not seem ungrate- 
ful on our part if we make certain observations 
on the article entitled “Abbé Couturier: Apos- 
tle of Christian Unity” which appeared in the 
same issue. Abbé Couturier was beyond all 
doubt a pious, loyal priest with an all-embrac- 
ing charity toward our separated brethren. 
However, not even his best friends have ever 
thought of him as a theologian. If there is any 
“rethinking of the Chair of Unity Octave’ to 
be done, we recommend mediation on the 
words of Pope John XXIII in his letter on the 
Octave in which he referred to “the chair of 
Unity Octave, during which fervent supplica- 
tions should be raised to the Almighty for the 
return of all to the one true faith.” 

Rev. Edward F. Hanahoe, S.A. 


Director, Chair of Unity Apostolate 
Garrison, N. Y. 


Response from Dorothy Poulain: 
DEAR FATHER SHEERIN: 


Feeling that Protestants could not be ex- 
pected to pray for “a return to Rome” and in 
order to make the Octave universal, Abbé 
Couturier asked Christians to pray: “May the 
unity of all Christians come about in the way 
Christ wishes it and by the means He wishes 
it.” Be assured that it was far from my inten- 
tion to belittle or offend in any way in my 
article. What I hope will attract attention in 
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my piece is the necessity for “development” 
even of the best ideas. Any living message 
needs a continual re-thinking and re-adapting 
to meet, as Father Hecker, that great sage and 
pioneer would say, “the demands of the age.” 
Mme. Dorothy Poulain 


Paris, France 


EDITOR: 


I am unable to express my admiration for 
the article on Abbé Couturier, by Dorothy 
Poulain, in your recent issue. It says every- 
thing and says it magnificently. . After 
four centuries of our own arrogance, disdain, 
uncharitable criticism, sometimes persecution, 
self-satisfaction and general complacency, 
nothing could be wiser than Pope John’s ad- 
monition that we Catholics must approach the 
problem of reunion with great humility and 
charity. 

The “cold war” still obtains in this country. 
We laymen work and live and play and get 
to know our separated lay counterparts, and 
some of us carry on a constant dialogue. We 
layman cannot easily have a comradeship with 
the clergy of other faiths; they maintain their 
position naturally and cannot relax as with 
equals. It is our clergy who must meet and 
know and love them before much will be done 
toward reunion. But I doubt if most priests 
can even recognize the faces of their local 
Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis. 


Richard J. Rolwing 
Cairo, IU. 


CO-ED HIGH SCHOOLS AND VOCATIONS 
EDITOR: 


Could it be possible that there is a direct 
correlation between the falling off of vocations 
to the Sisterhoods in the past ten or twelve 
years and the proliferation of Catholic 
co-ed high schools during the same years? 
The fact that an occasional Sister may 
say, “I like to teach boys” does not alter an- 
other fact: that the atmosphere which neces- 
sarily pervades a school in which adolescent 
girls and boys are thrown together six or 
seven hours a day, five days a week, is bound 
to be such as to stifle all but the hardiest of 
vocations. True, a few vocations do survive 
this atmosphere, but they are the hardy ones. 
A questionnaire directed to the faculty mem- 
bers of such schools might throw considerable 
light on the subject of diminishing vocations. It 
might also furnish some clues to the remedy 
to be applied. Sister Anonymous 
Chicago, IU. 


CHARDIN AND CREATION 
EDITOR: 
The article on Father Chardin entitled “God 


Up Above—Or Up Ahead” in your April issue 
was very misleading. To imply that matter, 
energy and spirit are all one and the same 
thing is what the materialists have taught for 
centuries. The latter term however is deleted 
because in science we deal only with matter 
and energy. There is no need for a concept of 
spirit. 

The statement, “The initial problem to be 
faced is the evolution of spirit from matter,” 
is impossible for any Catholic to accept, let 
alone a theologian. In the beginning God 
created matter. Yet Father Bruns is implying 
that in the beginning it was matter which gave 
rise to God. We cannot have it both ways. 


Harold E. Schlichting, Jr. 
Port Sanilac, Mich. 


Ed.: The article dealt with the work of Fa- 
ther Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. His writings, 
especially, The Phenomenon of Man, have 
raised many a theological eyebrow, and the 
final judgment on his work will have to come 
from theologians rather than from scientists 
or philosophers. In the meantime, I would 
like to give three hearty cheers not for Char- 
din’s deplorable style which is so liable to mis- 
interpretation but for the magnificent attempt 
of one of our century’s profoundest minds to 
brige the gap between God and Science, be- 
tween God’s visible creation and the super- 
natural. As Father Bruns reminded us, St. 
Thomas himself was suspect during his life- 
time. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
EDITOR: 


. . . Isn’t it about time we started thinking 
about the right candidate to vote for? The 
main issue is not civil rights (everybody’s for 
civil rights) or housing or education but Com- 
munism on the international scene. Through 
innate conservatism or a lazy otherworldism 
or complacence with the status quo, most Amer- 
ican Catholics seem to frown on the social and 
political forces that are actually doing the 
most to check the status quo. One Catholic 
paper had Rhee | « gallant hero and the re- 
bellious students as Communists! Moreover, 
some Catholics seem to think all you can do to 
stop Communists is to shoot them. Which 
means that the American Catholic press 
should remind readers that the right man for 
the White House is the man who has resili- 
ence, diplomatic astuteness, imaginativeness 
and above all a deep sense of moral responsi- 
bility for the human rights of all peoples and a 
sympathy with their desire for dignity and in- 
dependence. .. . 


Paul Jones Keating 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Khrushchev Has Many Faces 


N OTHING COULD BE more pretentious than to write as if one had the 
answers when actually we are all asking questions.” Raymond Aron in 
The New Leader of June 13th thus concludes an article dealing with the 
purported explanations of Khrushchev’s conduct at the Paris summit con- 
ference. Few newspapermen in America had the humility of Aron. For 
weeks following the Khrushchev explosion our press regaled us with psy- 
choanalytic studies of the impetuous Russian leader and confidential re- 
ports on the secret pressures that forced Khrushchev to act so incon- 
gruously. 

We would like to know what strange demons might have been work- 
ing backstage of the Premier’s dramatics but we will perhaps never know. 
It begins to become quite obvious that special cliques and factions in the 
Communist hierarchy had little or nothing to do with his sabotage of 
the conference. From all the latest news we can safely conclude that 
Khrushchev is more secure than ever in his post as top Communist. He is 
ruler of all he surveys and we have no good reason to think he need worry 
about the opinion of the Red Army, the Stalin clique around him or the 
Peiping regime. He has a strangle hold on the top echelons of the Party 
and he is popular among the common people. As one Russian told a 
visiting American correspondent in Moscow, Khrushchev would easily be 
elected president tomorrow if free elections were held. His prestige in the 
Soviet Union has never been higher. 

Khrushchev is a man of many faces. It would pay us to let the 
matter go at that instead of trying to puzzle out why he beamed sweet- 
ness and light on this occasion, why he shouted like a stuck pig a week 
later. For long months he worked hard for a summit conference, smashed 
it to bits in a fit of temper at Paris, then turned around and defended the 
principle of coexistence against the Chinese Reds who were pressing 
for the principle of “inevitable war.” The reasons for these fantastic 
discrepancies in his conduct must be buried deep in his personality. We 
hope they do not indicate nonrationality in the man who has responsibility 
for pressing the button that can unleash atomic death on the world. It is 
somewhat more comforting to feel that this volatile dictator has “a method 
in his madness.” 

In short, Khrushchev will remain a puzzle for us but our safest course 
is to assume that he is an astute diplomat and propagandist who knows 
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exactly why he makes every puzz- 
ling move on the political chess- 
board. This is a large assumption, I 
grant, since totalitarianism does not 
develop mental acumen: Hitler and 
Stalin made incredibly stupid blun- 
ders. But we can lose nothing by 
overestimating rather than underes- 
timating the shrewdness of an 
enemy. 


Au OF WHICH means that the 
American people should give a lot 
of thought to the mental qualifi- 
cations of the candidates for the 
presidency. In one of his editorials, 
David Lawrence said that Khrush- 
chev is a master politician, superior 
to anyone Europe has seen in gen- 
erations, combining the skill of Brit- 
ish and French parliamentary lead- 
ers with the astuteness of America’s 
most successful politicians. Such a 
description must be taken with a 
grain of salt as far as its essential 
accuracy is concerned but I do 
think we ought to proceed in the 
cold war as if it were correct. The 
big question then for the American 
public is: who among the candidates 
can compare with Khrushchev in 
mental resourcefulness, flexibility, 
adaptability, instantaneous respon- 
siveness to new situations? 

To evaluate the native intelli- 
gence of the opposing candidates 
seems to me a much more profitable 
occupation than to study the events 
of the last few months in the hope 
of finding a clue to the right policy 
for the future. Everybody seems to 
be drawing up blueprints for a new 
foreign policy for the United States, 
basing the bright new programs on 
“lessons learned from our blunders 
in the past.” 

This excessive concentration on 
past blunders generates pessimism. 
Will the prophets of doom ever learn 
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that pessimism solves no problems? 
Will voters ever learn that partisan 
political leaders are never really as 
pessimistic as they claim to be dur- 
ing a political campaign? During 
those turbulent periods, the voter 
should listen to the mutual recrimi- 
nations between Republicans and 
Democrats with a certain degree of 
skepticism. He should attune him- 
self to the positive qualifications of 
the candidates rather than become 
excited over the prospect of welcom- 
ing or throwing out the whole kit 
and caboodle of a political party. 
Among those qualifications, the 
most important for the coming four 
years will be brain power. (I am 
presuming both candidates possess 
the necessary moral and spiritual 
qualifications. ) 


Au SMITH USED to say, “Let’s look 
at the record!” and undoubtedly 
many voters feel that they should 
search the record of the last few 
months to see whether the Republi- 
can administration bungled the U-2 
episode and the summit conference 
or whether the Democrats could 
have handled these events more 
dexterously. That there was mis- 
handling of the U-2 affair is obvious 
but I wonder just how much we can 
really learn from these chains of 
events that will help us in making 
our political choices! I don’t mean 
to say that we can never learn from 
history but I do mean that the 
events of the last few months have 
been so dazzlingly complex and en- 
igmatical that it is practically im- 
possible to interpret them. 

The most carefully constructed 
interpretations of current events by 
political scientists are often quickly 
and rudely rebutted by later hap- 
penings. For instance, The Ameri- 
can Scholar (Summer, 1960) has an 
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article by William G. Carleton, po- 
litical scientist of the University of 
Florida; in the course of a skillfully 
reasoned essay on “Realism and 
World Politics” Dr. Carleton says: 
“The signs that the cold war may 
be nearing its end, that we may be 
heading toward an American-Soviet 
rapprochement, are multiplying.” 
Apparently the essay was written 
shortly before the Paris summit 
conference when the “spirit of 
Camp David” still hung over Soviet- 
American relations. How that spirit 
was murdered at Paris and buried 
deep when the Russians walked out 
of the disarmament conference at 
Geneva! It is one of the hazards of 


journalism that the predictions of 
the finest minds are often discred- 
ited by inexorable history almost 
before the ink is dry. 


As AN EXAMPLE of the difficulties 
involved in interpreting current 
events, I might cite the case of 
Senator Fulbright’s report to the 
Senate on the U-2 case. Here was 
a man, probably the brightest mind 
in the Senate and certainly an ex- 
pert in his field as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. He 
was convinced that “the prestige 
and influence of our country on the 
affairs of nations has reached a new 
low .. . to regain our position in the 
world we must admit our errors, ex- 
amine the causes thereof, then care- 
fully plan and execute a program for 
the restoration of that power and 
influence.” 

He was thus beginning his report 
in a pessimistic strain and I believe 
this clouded his usually brilliant 
mind. For he did not make out a 
clear case as to what had actually 
gone wrong. Most Americans sus- 
pected something had gone awry in 
our handling of the U-2 affair but 
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Senator Fulbright was not able to 
put his finger on the trouble. For 
instance, he said that the gravest 
mistake we made was that the 
President had assumed responsi- 
bility for the flight. Yet at the same 
time the Senator admitted that 
such flights are “institutional in 
nature and hitherto have not been 
considered as challenging the sov- 
ereignty” of a foreign nation. How 
then does he conclude that the 
President made a great mistake if 
he assumed responsibility for an act 
that was not a violation of Russia’s 
frontiers? 

Apparently he considered the 
President’s decision wrong in that 
he had sanctioned an act that was 
legal but nevertheless immoral. He 
said that it is one thing to claim 
that we need the information the 
U-2 could give us but that it is 
quite another thing to say that this 
need gives us the right to the in- 
formation. Certain Catholic moral- 
ists had already approved the U-2 
flights before Senator Fulbright’s 
address but the Senator branded 
such flights immoral. He said that 
if a man is starving to death and 
robs a grocery store, we can under- 
stand his action on the basis of need 
but that this need does not give 
him the right to become a burglar. 
Catholic theology however says it 
does—or rather that theft of the 
food in such circumstances would 
not be sinful. A man starving to 
death has a right to the food that 
is necessary to sustain his life and 
if robbery is the only way for him 
to obtain it, he may steal it. His 
offense might be a civil crime but 
not an immoral act. 

Or take the case of the recent 
troubles in Tokyo. Gallons of ink 
were used by speculating commen- 
tators trying to interpret the signifi- 
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cance of what happened. As of to- 
day we are still very much in the 
dark as to the real meaning of the 
riots. Was there any resemblance 
between these mobs of Japanese 
students and the rioting students in 
Korea—or those in Turkey? Was 
their madness attributable to the 
American Occupation authorities 
who had dethroned their Emperor 
and destroyed their old way of life 
without giving them a new ideal and 
a new code of values to live by? 
Were these students paid Commu- 
nist stooges who really didn’t know 
what they were demonstrating 


about? Were they a howling minor- 
ity unrepresentative of the great 
majority of conservative Japanese? 
Were they opposed to Kishi alone 
or to the whole idea of a Japanese- 
American security pact? Were they 
anti-American or simply neutralists 


who didn’t want another Hiroshima 
during their lifetime? 

Cuba is closer to home and 
Americans have been following the 
situation there very closely. Yet 
what can we make out of that hig- 
gledy-piggledy revolution? Oh it’s 
very easy to call Castro a Commu- 
nist and say that we ought to send 
the Marines into Havana to clean 
the place up. That’s an easy inter- 
pretation to make—and it doesn’t 
involve any strain on the mind. But 
if we are anxious to find out just 
what the Castro business adds up 
to, we have to admit that it’s hard 
to fit all the pieces together. Castro 
has been attacking the U. S., mak- 
ing diplomatic rapprochements with 
the Soviets, expropriating American 
property without compensation. 
Does that mean we checkmated 
him by cutting Cuba’s quotas under 
the U. S. Sugar Act? This may 
throw Castro into the waiting arms 
of Khrushchev, give the Cuban dic- 
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tator a phony excuse for accusing 
us of “economic aggression,” and 
drive him to the point of seizing all 
American-owned property and busi- 
ness interests in Cuba. While the 
smoke of revolution has scarcely 
settled, while there is a seething 
ferment of Communist agitation, 
nationalistic emotion and resent- 
ment against American capitalism 
rife on the island, can we learn 
much at this time? 


te SHORT, I take the U-2 incident, 
the Tokyo riots and the Cuban 
maelstrom as examples of the monu- 
mental difficulties we experience in 
trying to interpret the events of the 
last few months as a means of dis- 
covering what kind of a political 
regime we will want in the next four 
years. 

The international scene has been 
so jumbled, complex and altogether 
inscrutable that after reading 
various experts’ analyses of the 
foreign news I feel like Omar Khay- 
yam who listened to profound argu- 
ments among experts “but evermore 
came out by the same door wherein 
I went.” 

And if we could properly inter- 
pret the significance of these events, 
what value would these interpreta- 
tions hold for the understanding 
and conquest of the future? To 
know how we could have avoided 
the rebuff to our national pride that 
was contained in the Japanese 
Government’s cancellation of its in- 
vitation to President Eisenhower 
will probably be of little help in 
forestalling future troubles. For the 
same thing never happens twice or, 
as the old expression has it, you can 
never step twice into the same 
stream. The march of time is relent- 
less and every day brings new emer- 
gencies, new crises for which there 
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are no pat, 
tions. 

All of which means that the next 
president should be a man of great 
native intelligence to cope with the 
dazzling, zigzag political, economic 
and propaganda moves of Premier 
Khrushchev. This editorial is being 
written before the Democratic and 
Republican conventions so it cannot 
be said, I hope, that I am insinuat- 
ing a preference for a particular 
candidate. I am simply asking our 
readers to vote for whichever can- 
didate they judge capable of meet- 
ing new situations resolutely and 
imaginatively, having a mind flex- 
ible and sensitive, ready to use old 
nostrums where necessary but also 
ready to invent a new solution on 
the spur of the moment. The 
United States is like a ship leaving 
the sheltered waters of New York 
harbor and emerging into the un- 
known storms of the Atlantic. We 
can be sure that our ship of state 
is going to run afoul of some nasty 
weather on the international scene 
in the next four years, weather that 
is quite unknown to our books on 
political seamanship. 


made-to-order solu- 


Waar WE NEED at the helm is a 
man with intelligence of a high 
order to carry on the cold war 
against a resourceful and clever 
enemy. In speaking of the U-2 af- 
fair, Senator Fulbright remarked 
that it revealed a lack of co-ordina- 
tion in our governmental machinery. 
But the need for co-ordination, he 
said, varies inversely with quality 
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of leadership. The more incompe- 
tent the leadership, the greater the 
need for co-ordination on the lower 
levels. “Elaborate arrangements for 
co-ordination are really nothing 
more than a poor substitute for a 
firm hand directing affairs.” I agree 
with the Senator but I would add 
that the head must be as intelligent 
as the hand is firm. What doth it 
profit a president to make his blun- 
ders with a firm hand? 

To make a right choice in the 
coming election, voters should avoid 
pessimism as they would a plague. 
We have monumental problems 
ahead of us, yes, but we Americans 
are an optimistic people and I see 
no reason why we should turn a 
psychological somersault and cringe 
with fear and hysteria at this time. 
By excluding these demons from 
our outlook we will be able to take 
a long, cool look at the candidates. 
I see no reason for anticipating 
catastrophe next year or the year 
after. In fact, things are brighter 
now than they were ten years ago. 
We have Europe behind us almost 
one hundred per cent and, although 
the Communists are active in Af- 
rica, they have made little impres- 
sion thus far on the new nations. 
In fact, we have made a great 
amount of progress in the last ten 
years and the Russians and Chinese 
Reds have made practically none. 
It is bad news for calamity-howlers 
but there is reason to think that 
the U. S. will be open for business 
long after the alarmists have died 
of mental anguish. 








Jean Delfosse 


THE 

CONGO’S 
UNCERTAIN 

FUTURE 


With a fragile economy, seething 
tribal conflicts and a territory one- 
third the size of the United States, 
a new African state is born. Weeks 
before the Congo became self-gov- 
erning on June 30th, an informed 
observer made these comments on 
its present turbulent state and pre- 
dictions as to what may happen fol- 
lowing independence. 


Lae THAN THREE years ago, the 
Congo astounded the world by its 
tranquillity in the midst of a seeth- 
ing Africa. Its economy, in full ex- 
pansion since the war, continued its 
sensational progress: from 1950 to 
1957, national income had increased 
spectacularly, giving the Congo a 
rate of growth unsurpassed by any 
other country in the world, with the 
exception of Japan. 

If the Congolese standard of liv- 
ing was low compared to that of 
Europe, it seemed quite high com- 
pared to that of the other peoples of 
black Africa. Moreover, the net- 
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work of schools, social works, dis- 
pensaries, hospitals and _ lying-in 
hospitals was remarkably devel- 
oped. The Congo had a lower per- 
centage of illiteracy than either In- 
dia or Bolivia. Leopoldville, whose 
population had increased more than 
sevenfold in sixteen years (from 
49,000 inhabitants in 1940 to 366,- 
000 in 1956), took on the appear- 
ance of a great modern capital with 
beautiful buildings, well - kept 
streets, and Negro quarters solidly 
constructed. On the other hand, 
only six kilometers (less than four 
miles) away, across the river, Braz- 
zaville, the capital of what was 
French Equatorial Africa, - still 
maintained a shantytown appear- 
ance. In short, this country which 
was one of the most miserable and 
the most primitive of all black 
Africa in 1880, ravaged by tribal 
wars, and supported by the slave 
trade (which the Portuguese con- 


tinued to practice clandestinely in 
the South, while the Arabs freely 
pursued it in the East and North- 
east), found itself at the head of 
groups endeavoring to emerge from 


underdevelopment. John Gunther, 
who visited it in 1955, noted that 
“the Africans generally appear hap- 
pier in the Congo than in the sur- 
rounding districts.” 

Such was the outward appearance 
of things. The Belgian administra- 
tion was convinced that the smiles 
of the blacks were those of a people 
satisfied with the paternalism shown 
them. But the government had 
overestimated the effect of improve- 
ments in the social sphere. These 
advances did not counterbalance 
the fact of racial segregation, whose 
vexatious character was so increas- 
ingly distressing to the emergent 
Negro. Those responsible for co- 
lonial policy were too confident that 
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Three years ago the Belgian government 
thought the Congolese were happy and satis- 
fied with the paternalism shown them. Then 
came the riots last year in Leopoldville and 
the Belgians decided to grant the Congo in- 
dependence on June 30, 1960. History is 
certainly being made in a hurry in Africa 
these days. Jean Delfosse is editor of La 
Revue Nouvelle of Brussels, Belgium. 





the currents of thought coming from 
Cairo, Accra and the French terri- 
tories would find no foothold in the 
Congo. When Professor Van Bilsen, 
of the Institut des Territoires 
d’Outre-mer in Antwerp, suggested, 
in 1955, that the Belgians should 
propose a thirty-year plan of grad- 
ual emancipation before the Congo- 
lese expressed. their political de- 
mands, he was looked upon as a 
visionary. Professor Van Bilsen’s 
idea was that if the colonial admin- 
istration failed to anticipate the 
rapidly awakening political con- 
sciousness, it would necessarily as- 
sume a violent and anarchical char- 
acter. 

Events have proven Professor 
Van Bilsen right. Belgium had al- 
ready lost the initiative when, on 
January 13, 1959, it solemnly pro- 
plaimed its “desire” to give the 
Congo its independence. The spon- 
taneous uprisings of January 4th 
had already occurred in Leopold- 
ville. The first nationalist leaders 
had arisen and the atmosphere had 
already become heated. Only spec- 
tacular measures taken immediately 
on January 13th might have al- 
lowed enthusiasm to wane, and the 
process of emancipation to slow 
down. These spectacular measures 
were not taken because, even if the 
Belgian government was unanimous 
about the desired goal, it was di- 
vided on the means of accomplish- 
ing it. Moreover, the established 
colonial administration in the 
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Wide World Photo 


Joseph Kasavubu, left, and Patrice Lumumba exchange greetings in 
Leopoldville a few days before the Congo became independent. Lumumba 
became the new nation’s first premier and Kasavubu its first president. 


Congo would find it difficult to make 
a sudden change in attitudes and 
methods. It had been prepared to 
manage a colony, but it was incap- 
able of suddenly implementing a 
policy of decolonization especially 
since it had been left without suffi- 
cient directives. 


oo SITUATION IN the Congo has 
therefore deteriorated since Janu- 
ary 1959. The nationalist leaders 
were not obligated by the declara- 
tion of January 13th, which they 
had no part in preparing, and, on 
the other hand, the Belgian authori- 
ties thought they could eliminate 
the time ordinarily required for 
progressively installing democratic 
institutions. They refused to hand 


over responsibilities to leaders who 
had not been legally designated by 
the people. Since these leaders re- 
ceived no administrative responsi- 
bilities, they could only make 
demagogical demands. Strong rival- 
ries existed in the parties vying for 
the votes of the people and each 
now tried to outbid the others. And 
so even the moderate parties which 
had been favorable to progressive 
emancipation ended by demanding 
immediate independence. 

The situation in the Congo had 
become so tense by the beginning 
of 1960 that the Belgian govern- 
ment had only two alternatives: (1) 
to undertake a policy of force which 
might have succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing its authority for some time, 
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but which also entailed the risk of 
colonial war, and which would have 
solved nothing; (2) to give the 
Congolese full powers immediately, 
despite their evident lack of pre- 
paredness. It was too late to con- 
sider a gradual transferal of power 
because, in the emotional atmos- 
phere which ensued, the Congolese, 
rather than utilize the power which 
had already been conceded to them, 
would have had only one preoccupa- 
tion: to seize the other powers 
which they did not yet possess. 

Evidently the Belgian govern- 
ment understood this at the Round 
Table Conference which opened in 
Brussels in January 1960 and in 
which representatives of the whole 
Congo participated. From the very 
outset, these latter presented a 
united front, declaring that before 
any discussion, a date for inde- 
pendence must be set. 

Once this was fixed—for June 30, 
1960—the atmosphere of the con- 
ference relaxed and constructive dis- 
cussion was possible. The Congo- 
lese delegates then discussed the 
great lines of the fundamental law 
with which the Belgian government 
undertook to endow an independent 
Congo. This law would take the 
place of a constitution until a Con- 
golese constituent assembly could 
formulate one. 


Dome THE DISCUSSIONS, one of 
the great preoccupations on the 
Belgian side was to convince the 
Congolese that they must agree to 
maintain the unity of their country. 
Although the Congo River and its 
tributaries, providing some 13,000 
kilometers (8,000 miles) of navig- 
able course, constitute a bond be- 
tween the various regions which 
they irrigate, nevertheless the in- 
habitants of these regions are far 
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from realizing politically the unity 
which is inscribed in the geography 
of the country and which has per- 
mitted the colonizer to improve it. 

The party which has been most 
identified with the cause of the 
unity of the Congo is Abako (AI- 
liance of the Bakongo people). Di- 
rected by Joseph Kasavubu, this 
party has played a decisive role in 
the progress of events. Abako ad- 
dresses itself to a very homogeneous 
population from an ethnic point of 
view, and one of decidedly mystical 
inclination since Kibanguism suc- 
cessfully developed there. The Ba- 
kongo people, conscious of being 
more than thirty years ahead of the 
other peoples of the interior, place 
their hopes, perhaps a little too 
soon, in the rapid economic ad- 
vancement of the region due to the 
development of the Inga region 
(where, by harnassing the river, 
they would be able to produce 
twenty-five million kilowatts, which 
is eight times as much as the Grand 
Coulee in the U. S. A). They had 
demonstrated since 1958 that they 
did not wish to be under the direc- 
tion of the rest of the country, and 
their leaders claimed immediate in- 
dependence for their region. The 
dream of Abako is to re-create, 
along with what was the French 
Middle Congo and along with a part 
of Angola, the ancient Congo king- 
dom which existed in the fifteenth 
century. Abako’s tactic has been 
to concentrate on the establishment 
in the whole Lower Congo, of an 
administration parallel to the Bel- 
gian administration and to preach 
passive disobedience to the legal au- 
thorities, notably by refusing the 
payment of taxes. Practically speak- 
ing, the colonial administration has 
been peaceably reduced to impo- 
tence in these regions where calm 
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has been maintained, paradoxically, 
thanks to the Abako leaders. The 
region dominated by Abako ex- 
tends from Leopoldville to the 
mouth of the river and thus com- 
mands the country’s access to the 
sea. This region is strategically im- 
portant for anyone desiring to ex- 
tend authority over the rest of the 
Congo basin. Realizing this, we can 
better understand the Belgian de- 
cision to grant immediate indepen- 
dence. But even granting this in- 
dependence, the problem would still 
remain of obtaining at least mini- 
mum assurances that the Lower 
Congo would not forthwith secede 
and thus provoke the division of 
the whole Congo into a series of 
small, economically unstable repub- 
lics. 

A series of incidents just as tur- 
bulent at the other end of the 
country, in Katanga, corresponded 
to the unstable tendencies of the 
Bakongo. The former were less vio- 
lent since the populace is not homo- 
geneous and the European colonists’ 
support of this tendency makes it 
suspect in the eyes of the blacks. 

Katanga had an immediate bene- 
fit to gain by secession, since it 
furnishes 46 per cent of the revenue 
for the Congolese budget, whereas 
it only receives 19 per cent in ap- 
propriations. On the other hand, 
the Lower Congo, by seceding, 
would find its income diminished by 
30 per cent since it would cease to 
be the privileged center for imports 
and exports. 

These considerations seem to 
have caused Kasavubu to renounce 
his separatist demands and to rally 
to the idea of a federal-type state, 
where the provinces are endowed 
with strong power and considerable 
autonomy with regard to the central 
administration. 
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W. SHALL NOT go into an analysis 
of the fundamental law prepared by 
the Round Table Conference and 
confirmed by the Belgian Parlia- 
ment, which assured the legal trans- 
mission of powers to the Congolese. 
Let us simply say that this law rests 
upon the great principles which are 
inscribed in the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. The structure of the 
state takes its inspiration from the 
Belgian system, but some of its 
basic principles are borrowed from 
the American system, notably the 
existence of a senate in which each 
of the six provinces are equally rep- 
resented. The law has also made 
some adaptations of African insti- 
tutions, particularly the provision 
of participation for the representa- 
tives of the traditional chiefs in the 
provincial assemblies and the Sen- 
ate. 

The question everyone is asking 
is: “Will this system function?” 

Let us not delude ourselves; it 
will function only with difficulty and 
the experiment of political liberty 
will be laborious. 

The first fundamental problem 
which the young state will face is 
the absence of a national conscious- 
ness. The Congo is nearly one-third 
the size of the U. S. A., but has only 
one-thirteenth its population (13,- 
540,182 natives and 112,000 Euro- 
peans, 79 per cent of whom are Bel- 
gians). Dispersed over this vast ter- 
ritory, the people form an extremely 
complicated mosaic of races and 
tongues. They have some 450 dia- 
lects which derive from thirteen 
principal tongues. Tribal sentiment 
is still very active and the political 
strife has awakened latent rivalries 
between tribes, giving place recently 
to increasingly violent conflicts 
(Baluba against Benelulua in Kasai, 
and Bayaka against Bakongo in the 
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province of Leopoldville, for exam- 
ple.) 

The influx of various ethnic 
groups into the towns, far from fa- 
cilitating a reconciliation, seems to 
have sharpened tribal antagonisms. 
Nevertheless, we can attribute the 
recent excesses to electoral feverish- 
ness and suppose that in normal 
times the common sense native to 
the leaders would urge them to 
make such alliances and compro- 
mises as seem necessary so that 
with time the Congolese will finally 
overcome tribalism. One factor 
which is favorable to the formation 
of a national sense is that, unlike 
the situation in Western Africa, 
there are no important Islamized 
groups in the Congo to oppose the 
traditionally spiritual groups, 
among whom are found the greater 
part of Christians. The recollection 
of the slave trade incursions of the 
Arabs has, until now, prevented 
Moslem propaganda from effectively 
taking root in the Congo, except for 
the regions of Maniema, where 
there are only about 110,000 Islam- 
ized natives. 


A SECOND HANDICAP in the Congo 
is the absence of an academic elite 
and of technical and administrative 
frameworks. Contrary to the hopes 
of the Christian churches which en- 
visioned the awakening of vocations 
to the priesthood and ministry at a 
very early date, the state has pre- 
ferred to progress by gradual stages. 
Though primary education is wide- 
spread, secondary education was 
not developed until 1946. It was 
not until 1956 that the first college 
diploma was awarded. Moreover, at 
the present moment there are fewer 
than twenty college graduates 
among the blacks. The creation, in 
Leopoldville, of the Université 
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Catholique de Lovanium in 1956 
and, in 1957, of the Université Offi- 
cielle d’Elisabethville, are too recent 
to have had any noticeable effect. 
The Catholic Church, in contrast, 
already numbered 298 Congolese 
priests in 1957; today it has four 
Congolese bishops. 

Moreover the Belgian system of 
colonization has only very recently 
and in small numbers given the 
blacks a share in the superior tasks 
of administration. By accelerated 
stages in Belgium, they are trying 
to win back lost time. Certain per- 
sons console themselves, a little too 
readily, by saying that if the forma- 
tion of the rulers has been neg- 
lected, that of the masses which 
must elect them has not, and the 
latter compensates for the former. 
In any case, the Congo will need the 
aid of foreign technicians for a long 
time to come. Concerning the Bel- 
gian technicians, the Belgian state 
has committed itself to paying part 
of their salary so that their high 
earnings will not weigh too heavily 
on the Congolese budget. 


‘Tus THIRD HANDICAP of the Congo 
is its economic underdevelopment. 
It is referred to as the “rich coun- 
try” of Africa. It would be more 
correct to say that it is the least 
poor country on this disinherited 


continent. Like other underdevel- 
oped countries, its economy is frag- 
ile, depending on the exportation of 
mineral products. This source, 
which had brought some twenty- 
seven billion francs in 1956, brought 
only twenty billion francs in 1958. 
Now these products represent 58 
per cent of the total exports. The 
spectacular progress which the Con- 
go’s economy made from 1940 to 
1957, thanks to a favorable series of 
events, can be expected no more. 
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Moreover, at the stage which it 
has now attained, some new needs 
which seem irrepressible have 
arisen. In addition, the rate of in- 
crease in fertility, which is 2.6 per 
cent, will absorb the greater part of 
the increase in national revenue 
even if they succeed in maintaining 
economic expansion. In 1958, 44 
per cent of the population was be- 
low fifteen years of age. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980 the population 
will have reached close to twenty 
million. As for all of equatorial 
Africa, the poverty of the soil does 
not allow hopes for a large-scale 
development of agriculture. Only 
industrial development will permit 
the Congo to face the new needs in 
employment and resources. But the 
unstable political circumstances of 
these recent times, which have re- 
sulted in the flight of capital and 
the absence of investment offers, 
have practically paralyzed all plans 
of economic recovery. Only a cer- 
tain degree of political stability will 
give investors the necessary confi- 
dence. 

In any event, the free world must 
supply substantial assistance if we 
do not want the Congo to follow the 
example of Guinea. Belgium, for its 
part, has proposed to contribute 2.5 
billion Belgian francs each year. It 
will also distribute over a period of 
fifteen years, a share of fifteen bil- 
lion francs to support an association 
for development which it has pro- 
posed to create for the benefit of 
the Congolese state. This will be set 
up with the aid of the important 
shares which the colony held in the 
great industrial and mining com- 
panies and which have been inherit- 
ed by the Congolese state. 

It is not unlikely that the Com- 
munists are just itching to get into 
the act. To have a base at the very 
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center of Africa would constitute a 
very interesting objective for them. 
Still, it does not appear that Com- 
munism has played a direct role in 
the awakening of Congolese na- 
tionalism. The only political leader 
who can be accused with convincing 
evidence of having received material 
aid from the Communists is Patrice 
Lumumba, chief of the National 
Congolese Movement. But Lu- 
mumba is not of Marxist upbring- 
ing and there is at the present time 
in the Congo no influential party or 
syndicate whose ideas are directly 
influenced by Marxism to the ex- 
tent of Sekou Touré’s party and 
syndicate in Guinea. 

The present situation is too con- 
fused to make it possible to say 
whether Kasavubu or Lumumba, 
one of the most capable and least 
scrupulous of all the leaders, have 
any chance of playing the role 
which Nkrumah played in Ghana, 
or Sekou Touré in Guinea. In truth 
one is inclined to conclude that the 
vastness of the Congo would make 
it difficult for one man to take on 
alone, whatever his genius. And so 
a dictatorship at the national level 
is rather an impossibility. There is 
less danger of the kind of dictator- 
ship with which our Western minds 
are familiar than of an excessive 
weakness of the central authority 
in relation to the different regions, 
where the tyranny of local parties 
could easily be imposed. 


Wor WILL BE the situation of the 
Catholic Church in this new state 
so full of hopes for the Congolese, 
and yet apparently so fragile? 

We can expect that the Church 
will undergo the setbacks of an evo- 
lution which has been too rapid to 
occur without bruises. Its task will 
be more difficult for these reasons: 
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the increasing bitterness of nation- 
alism, which appears in certain 
areas to be a return to pagan values; 
the loss to the Church of the pres- 
tige attached to “white civiliza- 
tion,” whose magical source the 
blacks thought to find in adherence 
to Catholicism; the continuing and 
deeply ingrained influence even 
in sincere Catholics of renascent 
tribalism, so that it is only with 
difficulty that they accept the as- 
sistance of a Negro priest if he is 
not of their race; and the difficulty 
Negro bishops have of obtaining 
episcopal recognition outside their 
own ethnic groups. So the Africani- 
zation of the clergy is not as easy a 
task as it seemed at first sight. 
On the other hand, the Catholic 
Church has embodied itself solidly 
in the Congo. It seized the initia- 
tive from the business world and 
the government in demonstrating 
its faith in the capacity of the Con- 
golese to fill responsible positions. 
In a pastoral letter as early as 
1956, the Church had recognized 
the right of the Congolese to de- 
mand independence and it hailed 
the advent of this independence in 
August, 1959. The Pope had estab- 
lished the hierarchy by November, 
1959. In 1957, about one-third of 
the population (4,250,000) was 
Catholic. There is scarcely a politi- 
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cal party which does not have some 
Catholics among its leaders. Admit- 
tedly some of these are fallen-away 
Catholics who sometimes harbor ill 
will against the missionaries, but for 
the most part these men are con- 
scious of the important part the 
missions played in the service of 
the Congolese people and wish to 
see their activity continued. At the 
same time, they hope that the 
Church will take a less paternalistic 
attitude. About ten years ago the 
Church began an effort to create a 
lay elite which has begun to reveal 
itself in the J. O. C., in the Congo- 
lese family movement, and in vari- 
ous organizations, such as trade 
unions. 

From the Church’s point of view, 
Congolese independence is a cause 
for hope. The order established by 
the government has permitted the 
Church to succeed admirably. The 
state has also furnished material as- 
sistance to the missions. But on the 
other hand it has linked too closely, 
in the opinion of the missionaries 
and the colonized people, strictly 
Christian values which are universal 
and values of European culture. 
Political independence inaugurates 
therefore a new period for the 
Church too, a period wherein the 
Church will shortly find its strictly 
African countenance. 


Editor’s Note: On June 21st Patrice Lumumba won his first test of strength against 


Joseph Kasavubu in the Congolese Parliament and was commissioned to form the 
new government. Kasavubu thereupon accepted Premier-designate Lumumba’s in- 
vitation to become president (or chief of state). Various secession movements in the 
provinces continued to cause grave anxieties. Certain local political leaders threat- 


ened to withdraw support from Lumumba’s administration. Moreover, having 
adopted the name “Republic of Congo,” the new nation became involved in a dispute 
with the neighboring Republic of Congo, a member of the French Community, which 
had been using that name since 1958. 

On June 30th King Baudouin of Belgium attended the independence ceremonies 
in Leopoldville. The festivities were marred by a bitter speech by Premier Lumumba 
who spoke of the “humiliating slavery which had been imposed on us by force.” 
Later, however, he praised Belgium for her contributions to the Congo. 





Bonaventure M. Schepers, O.P. 


Catholic and Protestant 
Rules for Dialogue 


The 1949 Holy Office Instruction and 
Dr. Robert McAfee Brown’s recent article reveal a common 


ecumenical approach and burdens to be shared. 


| * THE SPAN of a single decade, the ecumenical movement has 
taken on several new dimensions. Doubtless the most significant 
event during the last ten years has been the convocation of an ecu- 
menical council by the present Holy Father. Yet we cannot pass 
over concerted and concrete effort -he non-Catholic world to 
conform to the will of Christ, “that uhey may all be one.” It is 
impossible, for example, to withhold due credit for the studies 
undertaken, both on international and regional bases, by the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches. 
Here especially have our separated brethren made sincere attempts 
to come to grips with the fundamental causes of disunity, i.e., the 
doctrinal bases for the constitution of the Church and the concept 
of Revelation. 

At the very threshold of these ten years, the Catholic Church, 
through the Congregation of the Holy Office (the specific function 
of which is to protect Catholic faith and morals), issued a provi- 
sional manifesto which dealt in particular with this movement. 
It was the instruction entitled Ecclesia Catholica and might be 
called the Church’s own “rules for the dialogue” (from the Jn- 
structio Supremae Sacrae Congregationis Sancti Officii, Dec. 12, 
1949; English translation with commentary by Rev. W. Conway, 
J.C.D., Graymoor Press, 1952). 

Recently there appeared simultaneously in two American 
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weekly reviews, one Protestant and 
the other Catholic, an article which 
bore the title “Rules for the Dia- 
logue,” by Dr. Robert McAfee 
Brown (The Christian Century, 
Feb. 17, 1960 and Commonweal, 
Feb. 19, 1960). It would be worth- 
while, in trying to understand the 
spirit of the dialogue (according to 
the rules), to compare these two 
documents. From this comparison 
will emerge motives for a certain 
cautious pessimism on the one hand 
and on the other, reasons for hope. 

The orderly fashion in which Dr. 
Brown states his rules permits us to 
make this comparison by using his 
article as a framework. It will be 
seen that certain statements of the 
Holy Office’s instruction are rather 
striking parallels of his thought. By 
the same token, we shall be able to 
perceive that there are certain nu- 
ances to the Church’s attitude 
which we could not expect to find 
explicitly expressed in the rules as 
laid down by the distinguished pro- 
fessor from the Union Theological 
Seminary. 


F ROM THE OUTSET it is evident that 
some of the rules for the dialogue 
are, so to speak, “moral impera- 
tives.” This is to say that even be- 
fore Christians of different com- 
munions discuss their unity and 
their differences, certain attitudes 
must be achieved. Among these, 
the most important seems to be 
that which Dr. Brown refers to as 
the belief that the other partner of 
the dialogue is speaking in good 
faith. This mutual confidence is 
based actually upon the ‘act that in 
the vast majority of cases, whereas 
each party holds his own position 
to be correct, he recognizes that 
subjectively the other party is 
equally certain of being “in the 
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The real basis for the common desire of 
Catholic and Protestant ecumenists to break 
down the walls of separation is belief in the 
moving power of the Holy Spirit. From this 
starting point, the Holy Office developed its 
rules for dialogue which have striking paral- 
lels in Dr. Brown’s “Rules.” In this com- 
parison of the two documents, Rev. Bona- 
venture M. Schepers, O.P., S.T.L., leads into 
a discussion of the question: do non-Cath- 
olics have something to bring to Christian 
unity? Father Schepers is professor of 
moral theology at the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 





right.” Our Protestant brethren, 
for example, believe sincerely that 
Christianity, as transformed in the 
Reformation period, is authentic 
Christianity. We Catholics hold 
with equal subjective certitude that 
the Church’s constitution coincides 
with Christ’s will and that her in- 
terpretation of Revelation is surely 
true. Furthermore, we must assume 
that on both sides there is a sincere 
desire to break down the walls of 
separation. 

Now the real basis for this com- 
mon desire is the belief in the mov- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost; and 
that is why it is so significant to 
read in the very first paragraph of 
Ecclesia Catholica: 


Under the inspiring grace of God... 
a desire has awakened and is growing in 
the hearts of many, who are separated 
from the Catholic Church, that a reunion 
be accomplished among all those who 
believe in Christ the Lord. 


We can legitimately accord this 
mutual confidence to one another 
because we know that the Spirit 
breathes where He will and that the 
Word of God is not bound. To be 
sure, we know that pettiness and 
suspicion do sometimes dominate 
the human heart; but these fiery 
darts of the most wicked one are 
not so powerful that the Spirit of 
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God cannot quench them. When 
the dialogue is begun, we owe one 
another this confidence. 


A SECOND “MORAL IMPERATIVE” is 
what Dr. Brown refers to as a spirit 
of “humility and penitence for what 
[each] group has done, and is do- 
ing, to foster and perpetuate divi- 
sion.” We Catholics can well medi- 
tate upon this statement. How 
often has it happened that our reli- 
gious convictions — that the Cath- 
olic Church is the true Church and 
that no other Christian communion 
can legitimately lay claim to this 
distinction — are translated into a 
certain contempt for the members 
of other communions? This is fos- 
tering and perpetuating division. 
Both this ghetto consciousness and 
the lack of love which is its result 
ought to be motives for penitence. 

In this connection, I must com- 
ment on one of the causes which 
have contributed to schism and 
heresy: the sometimes scandalous 
conduct of certain members of the 
Churca. The instruction of the 
Holy Office gives sound counsel in 
this matter: 


[Bishops] should scrupulously take 
precautions and firmly insist that in re- 
hearsing the history of the Reformation 
or Reformers, the faults and foibles of 
Catholics are not overemphasized, whilst 
the blame and defects of the Reformers 
are dissimulated. 


Here it is a question of weighing 
carefully historical data, the circum- 
stances of the times, and other vari- 
ous influences. Pope John XXIII, 
however, added a significant post- 
script to the warning of the Holy 
Office. In an impromptu discourse 
to the Roman clergy during the an- 
nual retreat at the beginning of 
February, 1959, he referred to the 


coming council in this fashion: “We 
do not intend to put history on 
trial; nor do we seek to discern who 
was in the right and who was in the 
wrong. The responsibility is shared 
by both sides.” The Pope, of course, 
was not speaking of doctrinal right 
and wrong. To say that we, as 
Catholics, share the responsibility 
for separation is not to overempha- 
size our faults and foibles. It is 
honestly to admit that they do con- 
stitute an obstacle to unity. Surely 
it is not the greatest obstacle, but 
it is a stumbling block for our sepa- 
rated brethren. 

Morally speaking, there is still 
another component of the attitude 
of partners in such a dialogue. Dr. 
Brown speaks of it in terms of “of- 
fering the dialogue up to God.” His 
meaning is, undoubtedly, that ulti- 
mately conversion (for there can be 
no breaking down of the wall with- 
out conversion) is not in our juris- 
diction. Whether the contact be- 
tween Christians separated from 
one another be polemic or irenic, 
any good result will be the effect of 
the supernatural light and moving 
grace of God. In this context Ec- 
clesia Catholica points out that ecu- 
menical discussion has an absolutely 
necessary complement: “All indeed, 
but mainly priests and religious, 
must be admonished and encour- 
aged to fecundate and promote the 
work by their prayers and sacri- 
fices.” The success of the work of 
the Ecclesia docens (teaching 
Church) in relation to the Ecclesia 
discens (learning Church) depends 
absolutely on the Ecclesia orans et 
sacrificans (praying and sacrificing 
Church). 


W. PERMIT OURSELVES one final re- 
mark with regard to the “moral 


imperatives.” It concerns a diffi- 
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culty that Catholics may experience 
in discussing matters of faith with 
our separated brethren. Dr. Brown 
speaks of a “willingness to interpret 
the faith of the other in its best 
light rather than its worst.” This 
is, in itself, excellent advice. Some- 
times, however, the Catholic part- 
ner in a discussion of the issues 
which make for separation will be 
bewildered as to how it is to be ap- 
plied. The reason for this bewilder- 
ment is the lack of a stable Protes- 
tant “teaching authority,” against 
the background of which the dis- 
turbing interpretation of an indi- 
vidual theologian can be judged. 
This points up a fundamental diffi- 
culty, and indicates also how ex- 
tremely important are the ciscus- 
sions in non-Catholic ecumenical 
groups of the role of tradition in the 
transmission of Divine Revelation. 

This basic difficulty also leads us 
to a consideration of rules of a dif- 
ferent category. What does each 
partner to such a discussion have 
to bring with him intellectually in 
order to make the discussion pos- 
sible? Here we may distinguish 
positive and negative guides or 
rules. 

In the first place, it is absolutely 
necessary, as Dr. Brown affirms, 
that each partner have a firm grasp 
of his own faith and theology and, 
in addition, a minimum understand- 
ing of the opposite position. It is 
interesting to observe that outside 
the Catholic Church, a concomitant 
of the ecumenical movement has 
been a renaissance of the “confes- 
sional theology,” that is, a return 
to the sources of the Reformation 
and a more precise delineation of its 
various currents. 

The instruction, Ecclesia Cathol- 
ica, contains an extremely practical 
suggestion which is meant to insure 
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sound theological information 
among Catholic participants in dia- 
logue: 

Where some hopes of good results ap- 
pear the Ordinary will be solicitous to 
secure ... proper direction by designat- 
ing for them priests, who are fitted for 
such gatherings and show ability to ex- 
pound and defend Catholic doctrine in a 
suitable and competent manner. 


Of course such competence includes 
knowledge of heterodox doctrines 
and their context. For this reason, 
the recent foundation of an institute 
in Rome for the study of Protestant 
theology, to be directed by the 
Jesuit Fathers in association with 
the Gregorian University, is wel- 
come news. In preparing for the op- 
portunities which the future seems 
to hold, we may ask how well we 
have exploited the above-mentioned 
directive of Ecclesia Catholica. 
Surely in the United States also 
there is a need for such an institute, 
in which competent theologians 
might become experts in non-Cath- 
olic Christian theologies. 


Buus THIS REQUISITE of precise 
information, more proximate (and 
in some ways more negative) rules 
are suggested by Dr. Brown; and 
here he seems but to echo the 


avowals of Ecclesia Catholica. We 
might well compare, for example, 
the two following statements: 


Each partner must forthrightly face 
the issues which cause separation, as 
well as those which create unity. ... 
There is no halfway house, for example, 
between believing (a) that the pope is 
infallible, and (b) that the pope is not 
infallible—Dr. Brown. 


The whole and entire body of Catholic 
doctrine is therefore to be proposed and 
explained. Nothing embraced in Catholic 
truth concerning the true nature and 
means of justification, the constitution 
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of the Church, the Roman pontiff’s pri- 
macy of jurisdiction and the only real 
union effectuated by a return of the dis- 
sidents to the one true Church of Christ, 
must be passed over in silence or cloaked 


under ambiguous language. — Ecclesia 
Catholica. 


Honest ecumenism is not compat- 
ible with either indifferentism or 
false irenicism! There is no side- 
stepping these key issues. And if, 
in the discussion an impasse is 
reached on one or another of them, 
“all that can be done with the dia- 
logue is to offer it up to God.” Still, 
in such a case the participants can- 
not but be grateful to God for the 
grace of having encountered one 
another in a spirit of mutual respect 
and love. 

In this context it is a part of hon- 
esty to cite in full another portion 
.of Ecclesia Catholica, which has to 
do with the Church’s teaching au- 
thority. 

Bishops will not allow recourse to a 
perilous mode of speaking which engen- 
ders false notions and raises deceitful 
hopes that can never be fulfilled. Such 
would be, for example, [to say that] in 
matters of dogma not even the Catholic 
Church is already in possession of the 
fulness of Christ and hence others are 
still in a position of contributing toward 
its perfection. 


In the light of this text, is it pos- 
sible to be in accord with Dr. Brown 
when he asks for a “willingness to 
revise his [the participant’s] under- 
standing of the faith of the other’’? 
We do not believe that this last rule 
offers any particular difficulty, for 
evidently, it is not a question of 
taking a modernistic outlook toward 
the doctrines of the Protestant com- 
munions and saying that, insofar as 
they are heterodox, they just might 
evolve into something that approxi- 
mates Catholic doctrine. Rather, 


Dr. Brown seems to ask the Cath- 
olic participant in such a common 
study to search for and to recognize 
in other Christian communions au- 
thentic values that he might have 
overlooked before. It would be 
rather niggardly and contrary to 
the spirit of the dialogue not to 
comply wholeheartedly with such a 
reasonable request. An example of 
such compliance is the recent state- 
ment of the then Cardinal-designate 
Bernard Jan Alfrink, Archbishop of 
Utrecht, in which he noted that cer- 
tain “authentic Christian values” 
are sometimes more carefully pre- 
served in Reform Christianity than 
in the Church of Rome (cf.: Ecu- 
menical Press Service Bulletin, Dec. 
11, 1959). The Archbishop also 
noted, however, that the Reforma- 
tion churches have also discarded 
some elements of Christianity that 
are really more scriptural than the 
reformers deemed them to be. In 
other words, the obligation of re- 
examination is a mutual burden. 


| * CONCLUSION, WE might take this 
opportunity to observe that the per- 
fection of which the instruction Ec- 
clesia Catholica speaks in matters 
of dogma is an essential perfection. 
Therefore, in seeking to realize the 
ideal of the ecumenical movement, 
we Catholics must proceed with 
great caution. Do non-Catholics 
have something to bring to catholic 
(ecumenic) unity? The answer to 
this question may not be roundly 
in the negative. Is it not possible 
that in permitting schism and even 
heresy, God’s design is not only to 
chastise his Church but also finally 
to enrich her? Here we can perhaps 
apply St. Paul’s ideas concerning 
the Jewish people (Romans, 9:11) 
to those who are the victims of the 
schisms and heresies of the past. 
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The existence of certain vestigia 
Ecclesiae in other Christian com- 
munions must mean that the final 
integration of our separated breth- 
ren into the Church of Christ will 
result in an even greater apprecia- 
tion in the Mystical Body of Christ 
of all that God has done for man. 
For this integration of other Chris- 
tians into the Church will bring out 
the Christian values which they 
have preserved and which we may 
have somewhat neglected, and thus 
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let us perceive to some degree God’s 
purpose in permitting the schism or 
heresy involved. Though such an 
appreciation may be only accidental 
to the essential unity of the Church, 
it is neither unimportant nor insig- 
nificant. 

Indeed we may say with St. Paul 
that this integration, the result 
of “practicing the truth in charity,” 
will be “the increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in char- 
ity” (Ephesians, 4:15-16). 


Ce Forth eee 


JUDE JOSEPH 


AND I drank three draughts 
of seven waters, 

Arose and walked, 

Bursting the shell of flesh 
asunder the bones 

Arose and walked, 

A mist of being across the 
burning waters, 

Into a cascade of stars 

A quatrogen of evers in 
forever after, 

Black as Orion’s heart. 

Trembling jade of monstrous 


laughter, 


Seance deep, 


Vibrating tin cymbals of 


the sun 


I arose and walked ... 
I, Lazarus. 
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Intelligent beings 
inhabiting other planets 
could be fitted 

into Christian theology. 


J. Edgar Bruns 


T nese HAS BEEN a great deal of 
talk to the effect that we are living 
in a post-Christian age, some of it 
doubtless motivated by the wish 
rather than the conviction, but 
much of it the result of genuinely 
objective observation. The progres- 
sive annihilation of distance through 
electronically operated communica- 
tions media and jet-propelled trans- 
portation has made us very much 
aware of the minority status of 
Christians in a world populously 
large but cosmologically small. This 
is one factor. The other is the ap- 
parently widespread alienation from 
Christian doctrine in those parts of 
the world which are still, nominally 
at least, committed to it. 

The technological society which 
is transforming the face of the earth 
is, where not avowedly atheistic— 
as it is in Russia and China—at 


‘ best un-self-consciously materialis- 
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tic, as in our own country and in 
the notoriously a-religious lands of 
Northern Europe. Those of us for 
whom Christianity is a vital and en- 
tirely satisfying belief naturally do 
not like the implication behind the 
expression “post - Christian” that 
our faith is a thing of the past and 
that it has no more significance for 
the future than any other already 
atrophied element in the cultural 
development of Western man. 

We who are certain of the per- 
manent relevance of Christian reve- 
lation can never accept the designa- 
tion of any present or subsequent 
era as “post-Christian,” but in a 
sense, as we have seen, it is circum- 
stantially correct. Our concern 
must be with how to make the 
Christian vision intelligible to the 
new civilization, not with listing the 
theological reasons for refusing to 
accept the unflattering judgment of 
others. 


What seems to have received 
scant attention is the appearance of 
a phenomenon which has all the ear- 


marks of a new religion. Relying 
on the data supplied by modern as- 
tronomy and atomic physics, this 
new enthusiasm has an immense ap- 
peal for contemporary man, especi- 
ally the younger generation which 
is introduced to it through science 
fiction. 

It is of particular, even extraordi- 
nary interest to note how seriously 
this ‘“Cosmolatry,” as we might call 
it (from the Greek words meaning 
“worship of the universe” or, in this 
context, “space-faith”),is being pur- 
sued in the Soviet Union. The old 
maxim, newly supported by the 
probings of depth-psychology, that 
man is essentially a religious being, 
explains the strong attraction this 
religion - substitute has for men 
without any other beliefs. And it is 
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In ancient times men worshiped the sky. 
A new phenomenon bearing the earmarks 
of a religion is Cosmolatry, a form of “uni- 
verse worship” that peoples space with won- 
derful planetary creatures. Father J. Edgar 
Bruns, S.T.D., $.S.L., teacher of scripture 
and theology in the graduate school of St. 
John’s University, New York City, feels that 
this “space-religion” may indicate the need 
to widen our theological horizons. 





in this respect that it deserves our 
consideration, for it may indicate 
what aspects of our own theology 
require greater stress or further de- 
velopment. 


W nar ARE THE objective bases for 
this new cult of the supraterres- 
trial? They are several: (1) the 
scientific conviction that among the 
hundreds of billions of stars in our 
expanding universe, millions must 
have planets on which conditions 
suitable for life—including intelli- 
gent life—exist. This, of course, is 
tied in with a virtually unanimous 
acceptance of organic evolution as a 
cosmological fact; (2) the discovery 
of the components of “anti-matter” 
which suggests the possible exist- 
ence of anti-bodies or even an anti- 
universe capable of annihilating 
ours by mere contact yet beyond 
our powers of observation save 
through such cataclysmic en- 
counter; (3) the imminent explora- 
tion of outer space by man, with its 
attendant element of anticipatory 
suspense. (Youth is quite naturally 
exhilarated by the challenging as- 
pect of this development.) 

Closely related to this is the 
growing apprehension that intelli- 
gent beings from other points in 
space may have preceded us in this 
enterprise and may, in fact, be scan- 
ning our own planet from some not- 
so-dizzy height right now. Nearly 
everyone is familiar with the rash 
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of UFO (“flying saucers”) sightings 
reported in the press a few years 
ago, just as they know that most of 
these objects have been explained 
away as optical illusions or misin- 
terpreted physical phenomena; but 
when a responsible person like our 
Ambassador to Switzerland can, in 
closed session, suggest to the Senate 
that “something disturbing and 
mysterious” is “going on in the 
heavens” (N. Y. Times, May 5, 
1957), when a public figure like 
General MacArthur can speak of 
“attack by people from other plan- 
ets” (N. Y. Times, Oct. 8, 1955) 
and when as sober an organ of jour- 
nalism as the New York Times can 
state, in an editorial (Feb. 15, 
1960) that the mysterious satellite 
known to be circling our planet in 
a polar orbit, “may be a satellite 
from another civilization on another 
planet or another solar system,” 
then we can suspect that public 
opinion is being prepared for the 
prospect of an encounter with intel- 
ligent beings of other than earthly 
origin. The report that a radio tele- 
scope has just been erected near 
Green Bank, W. Va., “in mankind’s 
first calculated search for messages 
from other worlds” (N. Y. Times, 
April 3, 1960), can only confirm this 
suspicion. (The undertaking has 
been appropriately named “Project 
Ozma,” after the queen of the story 
book land of Oz, a place, according 
to the National Science Foundation, 
that is “very far away, difficult to 
reach and populated by strange and 
exotic beings.’’) 


Now THESE ELEMENTS serve to 
stimulate man in a way that ap- 
proximates religious feeling. The 
religious sense in us is awakened by 
the mysterious and the awesome— 
and does not the contemplation of 
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our vast universe, especially when 
viewed as harboring multitudinous 
intelligence, approach the awesome 
and mysterious? Man’s religious 
need is characterized by a desire to 
know and to be aided by a power 
above him. Cosmolatry superficially 
supplies this need by providing its 
demi-gods; for the presumed inhabi- 
tants of other planets are regarded 
as possessing a wisdom and a 
knowledge far in advance of our 
own, and hence it becomes possible 
to expect “salvation” from such 
quarters. 

In Russia, where, as mentioned, 
“space-faith” has assumed unique 
proportions, leading scientists have 
asserted, in all seriousness, that the 
two very small moons of Mars are 
probably “artificial satellites put 
into orbit by beings who lived on 
the planet two or three thousand 
million years ago” and who “could 
have emerged from the planet to 
conquer space” (N. Y. Times, May 
2, 1959). They have also asserted 
that the “Tungus Wonder” of 1908, 
long a subject of speculation, was a 
nuclear explosion—one clearly not 
humanly initiated! The most curi- 
ously significant fact of all is the 
type of exegesis to which the Bible 
—yes, the Bible—is being subjected 
in support of the Soviet brand of 
Cosmolatry. “Angels” we are told, 
“descending to earth (in the Old 
Testament) may refer to uravelers 
from outer space” and “such bibli- 
cal figures as Enoch and Elijah, who 
reportedly ascended to heaven, may 
have been sample earthlings taken 
back in the cosmonauts’ spaceship” 
(Time, Feb. 22, 1960). 

The expectation of sharing the 
fantastic secrets of such formidable 
beings leads to a hope for some kind 
of millenial redemption, a “golden 
age” vastly superior to the prosaic 
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results of Five-Year Plans! One 
wonders if Marx or Lenin would rec- 
ognize the austere content of dia- 
lectical materialism in this colorful 
but really mythological romanticiz- 
ing of outer space. 

The neo-Pelagian faith of the 
Communist world, according to 
which the only sin is ignorance, does 
not allow for our superior neighbors 
in space being tainted with evil. 
Christians who have turned their 
thoughts in this direction are not 
all so confident. Father Connell of 
Catholic University has pointed out 
that “they might be beings like the 
fallen angels: creatures with keen 
intellects, but with wills strongly 
inclined to evil.” But he, Professor 
Stakemeier of Paderborn and, 
among others, C. S. Lewis (whose 
interest in this question is notable 
and long standing) are also pre- 
pared to encounter planetary (so- 
lar, or galactical) neighbors whose 
innocence and benevolence has 
never been tarnished by sin. 

Yet good or evil, the common as- 
sumption seems to be that in one 
way or another these creatures are 
definitely superior, and thereby 
arises man’s inclination to give 
them veneration, which is his re- 
sponse to the religious feelings 
aroused in him. (It need hardly be 
added that man has venerated the 
diabolic as well as the divine 
throughout history.) 


No ONE CAN fail to see certain 
parallels to authentic religious pat- 
terns in this “space-faith.” His- 
toric man’s most primitive form of 
natural religion was a worship of 
the sky. Our new knowledge has 
“peopled” space (which is twen- 
tieth-century man’s term for the 
sky) with mysterious and powerful 
beings who are capable of bringing 
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mankind surcease from all forms of 
human misery (or, conversely, com- 
plete annihilation through some 
tremendous eschatological conflict). 
Christian doctrine teaches us that 
angels and demons travel about the 
universe as freely as any imagined 
“cosmonaut,” but would it be an 
exaggeration to say that these su- 
pernatural beings whose existence 
is guaranteed by revelation seem 
less real or more fanciful to the 
younger generation—and many in 
the older—than their newly in- 
vented rivals? 

And if this is so, how is the situa- 
tion to be remedied? Not, surely, 
by taking the stand that there are 
no other inhabited worlds, for there 
well may be; but by enlarging the 
horizons of our theological vision, 
and showing how the frame of 
Christian revelation is truly larger 
than the dimensions of the pre- 
Copernican terminology in which it 
is expressed would, to the unin- 
formed, suggest. We would do well 
to ponder, for example, a truth St. 
Paul was wont to stress throughout 
his letters: that the significance of 
Jesus Christ extends beyond our 
global limits; that He is the founda- 
tion stone and apex of the universe 
and not merely the Savior of 
Adam’s progeny. We must, in short, 
restore to Christ the pantocratic 
mantle in which the early Church 
beheld Him, but which an increas- 
ingly anthropocentric piety eventu- 
ally lifted from His _ shoulders. 
Christianity has meaning in the 
furthermost reaches of outer space 
as well as in the parish church at 
Sunday Mass. 


So, TOO, THE idea of redemption 
implicit in the new Cosmolatry has 
a greater resemblance to Judaeo- 
Christian thought than might ini- 
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tially appear; for it is the idea of 
salvation coming from a personal in- 
telligent source other than earth- 
man himself. It infers our need for 
superior beings and is, in its own 
way, a profession of humility. These 
are healthy instincts, religiously 
speaking, and what the cosmolatrist 
must learn is that, in his case, they 
are misdirected. The need for God 
as such can never be met by any 
conceivable cosmic creature howso- 
ever advanced in wisdom and tech- 
nology. As a matter of fact, the 
larger the universe, the more num- 
erous and the more varied its 
inhabitants, the more nearly we ap- 
proach an appreciation of the Di- 
vine infinitude and the more ap- 
parent becomes God’s necessity. 
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We Christians do not always re- 
flect an assimilation of this standard 
of values. We tend, often, to cower 
before the concept of an expanding 
universe replete with life and intel- 
ligence as suggested by the revela- 
tions of the telescope, fearing, per- 
haps, that secrets hitherto unknown 
to us must also have been hidden 
from God. Speaking through His 
prophet at a time when the naked 
eye alone surveyed the heavens, 
God Himself gave the answer to so 
absurd a doubt (/saias, 40:26): 
Lift up your eyes on high and be- 

hold: 

Who created these? 

He who brings out their host by 
number, 

Calling them all by name. 


Project (Rees 


Louise D. GUNN 


I IRST questions follow strange hypotheses: 
What shape are you—more agile, swift than we 
Who move our flesh and bones with pedaled ease 
While living out our brief biography? 

Do you believe? What faith sustains you when 
You tread the waters of despair’s black night? 
What flame rekindles you to make you men? 
What image holds your heart until the light? 

And when the light is finally come, how do 

You spend the length of days, the countless hours? 
Have you the human wisdom to renew 

Lost peace with silvered birds and gilded flowers? 
Oh, let us rush at once to greet each other, 
Embrace and speak as brother unto brother. 








Sean Boud 


The jails are crowded in this police state 


where criticism of apartheid is treason. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF the Union of South Africa’s Government to free speech 
reminds one of one of St. Thomas More’s less dated epigrams: 

“When fleas bite Morris be puts out the light, 

‘For they can’t see,’ he says, ‘to bite.’ ” 
The Nationalist government in the Union has become increasingly irritated 
by the unanimous world opinion ranged against it, and is adding to the 
massive deterrents to criticism from within by an attempt to effectively 
muzzle the press, not only the vigilant domestic journals but also the 
sources of news feeding the outside world with the sickening facts of 
apartheid. 

The South African government seems stoically unaware that the cen- 
sorship of free speech can never cover the multitude of sins that it seeks 
to hide. St. Thomas’ point that fleas bite regardless of whether they can 
see or be seen would be lost on the Nationalist government. This censor- 
ship is the latest move in a shrewd plan to isolate South Africa and screen 
it from the outside world. If successful, this plan will protract all the 
longer the course of a country slithering down the slope of revolution. 

The Church in South Africa, led by such fearless, outspoken men as 
Archbishop Denis Hurley of Durban, who has incurred the wrath of the 
Nationalists on many occasions, is in the vanguard of the defenders of the 
rights and dignity of man. The Church of all peoples, black, white and 
yellow, continues in the Union to condemn the government’s control of 
the things that are not Caesar’s—things like freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of movement, freedom to educate one’s children as one pleases and 
above all, freedom of speech. 

Voltaire’s saying, “I may disagree with what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it,” has rightly passed into the realm of 
cliché, but it nevertheless expresses plainly the principle of the right to 
free speech made in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations Charter to which South Africa was a signatory. 

In public affairs the governors of a country are the servants of the 
people, put in office by their will. It is the role of the government to trans- 
late that will of the people into practical legislation and administration. 





Free speech plays a vital part in 
carrying this out. In a healthy 
democracy it draws attention to any 
inordinate power assumed by a gov- 
ernment. It insures a faithful ex- 
pression of public opinion by bring- 
ing to public attention misorder, 
corruption and injustice. 


To THE SouTH AFRICAN Govern- 
ment, holding power not by the will 
of the people but by the fanatical 
force of a minority dedicated to im- 
posing a “constitutional” exploita- 
tion of the majority of its citizens, 
the freedom of the public platform, 
the press and the camera presents a 
real threat. For such freedom in- 
forms and energizes opposition. It 
is therefore intolerable, and the Na- 
tionalist government, under pretext 
of protecting the public interest 
and morality, is determined to de- 
stroy it. 

In November 1948, Johannes 
Strijdom, later to become prime 
minister of South Africa, said that 
“anybody who purposely tries to 
upset the government’s plan to put 
into operation its apartheid policy 
or who fails to do their duty toward 
the realization of that aim, is guilty 
of treason.” Later, when he was 
premier, a Commission of Enquiry 
into Undesirable Literature was ap- 
pointed. The Commission submit- 
ted its report in 1957 and its recom- 
mendations are to become law next 





The South African Government, trying 
frantically to preserve Afrikaner national- 
ism, uses a dazzling assortment of laws and 
weapons to frustrate criticism of apartheid. 
Sean Boud here describes some of the de- 
vices employed by the regime to silence 
domestic criticism and to hide the awful 
truth from the outside world. An active 
member of the Liberal Party of the Union, 
Mr. Boud is also the American correspond- 
ent for a South African newspaper. 








So gs ag ae 


A group of native intellectuals in South Africa discuss 
their problems in a “shebeen” (speak-easy). This scene 
is taken from the motion picture Come Back, Africa, 
a Lionel Rogosin Films production. 





Free speech plays a vital part in 
carrying this out. In a healthy 
democracy it draws attention to any 
inordinate power assumed by a gov- 
ernment. It insures a faithful ex- 
pression of public opinion by bring- 
ing to public attention misorder, 
corruption and injustice. 


To THE SouTH AFRICAN Govern- 
ment, holding power not by the will 
of the people but by the fanatical 
force of a minority dedicated to im- 
posing a “constitutional” exploita- 
tion of the majority of its citizens, 
the freedom of the public platform, 
the press and the camera presents 2 
real threat. For such freedom in- 
forms and energizes opposition. It 
is therefore intolerable, and the Na- 
tionalist government, under pretext 
of protecting the public interest 
and morality, is determined to de- 
stroy it. 

In November 1948, Johannes 
Strijdom, later to become prime 
minister of South Africa, said that 
“anybody who purposely tries to 
upset the government’s plan to put 
into operetion its apartheid policy 
or who fails to do their duty toward 
the realization of that aim, is guilty 
of treason.” Later, when he was 
premier, a Commission of Enquiry 
into Undesirable Literature was ap- 
pointed. The Commission submit- 
ted its report in 1957 and its recom- 
mendations are to become law next 





The South African Government, trying 
frantically to preserve Afrikaner national- 
ism, uses a dazzling assortment of laws and 
weapons to frustrate criticism of apartheid. 
Sean Boud here describes some of the de- 
vices employed by the regime to silence 
domestic criticism and to hide the awful 
truth from the outside world. An active 
member of the Liberal Party of the Union, 
Mr. Boud is also the American correspond- 
ent for a South African newspaper. 





ng et 
A group of native intellectuals in South Africa discuss 
their problems in a “shebeen” (speak-easy ). This scene 
is taken from the motion picture Come Back, Africa, 
a Lionel Rogosin Films production. 
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year. This legislation is nothing 
but a barefaced attempt to arrest 
those guilty of “treason” as defined 
by Mr. Strijdom. Its basic premise 
is “that an irresponsible person 
[who] ignores the norms and inter- 
ests of the community forfeits his 
claim to freedom.” We are all too 
painfully aware of what the South 
African government regards as the 
norms and interests of its commu- 
nity. 

A large section of the Commis- 
sion’s report deals with porno- 
graphy — its definition, extent and 
eradication. Under a_ puritanical 
hypocrisy which attempts to de- 
scribe the “undesirable” in terms 
of the number of square inches of 
bare flesh displayed, there is an- 
other definition: “Objects shall be 
deemed undesirable if they are 
deemed indecent, offensive and 
harmful to the ordinary, civilized, 
reasonable, responsible inhabitant 
of the Union.” This general prin- 
ciple is then applied to all forms of 
expression—political, social and lit- 
erary. It is irony indeed. Any civil- 
ized, decent, reasonable and re- 
sponsible person would regard the 
very injustice the Report attempts 
to perpetrate as indecent, offensive 
and harmful. But the government 
will, of course, be able to apply 
tailor-made its own standards of 
decency and responsibility in order 
to suppress what it deems unde- 
sirable. 

The punishments proposed for 
the violation of this intended legis- 
lation are the products of panic- 
stricken men. The owner of a pe- 
riodical transgressing the law may 
find it banned and himself jailed for 
five years and fined up to three 
thousand dollars. 

The proposed legislation aims, 
then, to force the press, if not to 
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actively support the government, at 
least to remain silent in the “na- 
tional interest.” 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO the editor 
of the conservative London Times, 
John Thaddeus Delane, when faced 
with the same threat, wrote a brave 
editorial in which he stated: 


We cannot admit that a newspaper’s 
purpose is to share the labours of states- 
manship, or that it should be bound by 
the same limitations, the same duties, the 
same liabilities as Ministers. The duty 
of the journalist is the same as that of 
the historian—to seek out the truth above 
all things, and to present to his readers 
not such things as statesmen would wish 
them to know, but the truth as near as 
he can attain it. 


It is precisely this impartial and 
comprehensive reporting that the 
government is trying to prevent. 
Under the recently promulgated 
Emergency Regulations the editors 


of three periodicals, the New Age, 
Torch and Fighting Talk, were ar- 
rested. Their papers were banned 
and their records confiscated for al- 
leged Communism. The offices of 
another newspaper, Contact, were 


raided twice and its files confis- 
cated. The editor of the quarterly 
magazine, Africa South, escaped 
from police surveillance over the 
national border into Bechuanaland. 
This is the kind of attack that is 
being made on freedom of the press 
which is one of the last, but also 
one of the most important seams to 
be sewn by the government in the 
elaborate gag against free speech. 

Already outside the sphere of the 
internal press which is being so in- 
exorably invaded, the Statute Book 
bristles with far-reaching laws and 
reprisals calculated to discourage 
any militant criticism of the govern- 
ment’s policies. 
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During the recent crisis in March, 
Norman Philips, the South African 
correspondent of the Toronto Star, 
was arrested and jailed for trying 
to dispatch particularly unsympa- 
thetic reports. These dispatches 
were intercepted under the Emer- 
gency Regulations, and Philips was 
released only on condition that he 
leave the country. 

Dr. C. De Wet,a Nationalist Min- 
ister of Parliament, in a_ recent 
parliamentary debate about Philips, 
revealed the whole attitude of the 
Government when he said “the free- 
dom of the press is being abused 
and jouranlists here are allowed too 
much latitude. Nothing should be 
allowed that would prejudice the 
outside world against South Africa.” 
This is but the latest refrain from 
government quarters in a chorus 
daily becoming louder. The voices 
accompanying Strijdom and De Wet 
are legion. But one stands out, 
shrill in the clarity of its timbre, 
that of J. C. Greyling, a Nationalist 
M.P., who declared in the House of 
Assembly that “No press in South 
Africa has ever acted more reck- 
lessly and irresponsibly. . . . There 
are two evils in South Africa and I 
name them: those princes of the 
church, so-called churchmen, who 
have become nothing else but politi- 
cal agitators who openly preach re- 
bellion. . . . The second evil is the 
contemptible English - speaking 
press which stops at nothing 
whether it is murder or crime or 
manslaughter or sabotage. Every- 
thing is grasped at with only one 
object and that is to break this 
party which is the only bulwark on 
the whole continent of Africa... . 
Supposing we could get the English 
press to keep silent for four months 
in South Africa, we would have a 
different South Africa.” 
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Bor THE LEGISLATION facilitating 
the theoretical censorship of in- 
ternal and overseas news reports is 
already in existence. It only re- 
mains for it to be applied more 
widely. 

These means have already been 
applied to television. An N.B.C. 
cameraman, Henry Barzilay, was 
deported from South Africa last 
October because of his revealing 
film on the riots and living condi- 
tions of Africans in Durban. The 
film was shown in the United 
States. (Television is not permit- 
ted in South Africa because of the 
educational awareness it would give 
to the Africans and because most of 
the programs would have to be in 
English—a setback to the govern- 
ment’s promotion of its own lan- 
guage, Afrikaans.) 

A strict censorship is imposed on 
all literature and films imported 
into the country. Under its admin- 
istration, the crudest blunders have 
been committed, as when Black 
Beauty was banned. The same fate 
threatened Before We Go to Bed— 
it turned out to be a book of chil- 
dren’s prayers by Enid Blyton! The 
film Guys and Dolls was not per- 
mitted to be shown in the country 
because it showed a black man 
dancing with a white woman. Kurt 
Enoch, head of the New American 
Library has described this external 
censorship as “worse than that un- 
der Nazi Germany.” 

In its regard for the liberty of the 
ordinary individual, a government 
reveals its true colors. It was but 
a short step from Nazi censorship to 
Dachau and Belsen. Although the 
South African government hasn’t 
yet taken that ultimate step, there 
is no doubt that in maintaining a 
systematic and comprehensive con- 
tempt of the individual’s right to 
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have a free opinion about, and to 
protest against, his government, the 
Nationalists are heading in the 
same direction as the Nazis. Thus 
any serious opposition is dealt with 
in a number of ways. 

It may be in the relatively mild 
form of periodic raids on a person’s 
home—without any search warrant 

and with confiscation of docu- 
ments and papers. Another method 
is the use of police thuggery to forc- 
ibly break up meetings and arrest 
participants. Worse yet, a person 
may be “named” under the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act. The 
statutory definition of “Commu- 
nism” is scarcely different from that 
of Mr. Strijdom’s “treason.” A per- 
son so named will have his passport 
confiscated; will be forbidden to at- 
tend, let alone address, a meeting; 
he may have his movements con- 
fined to certain areas, and may be 
allowed in the company of only a 
certain number of people at one 
time. The total of persons known 
to have been named as Communists 
is about two hundred. (The Gov- 
ernment can in some cases prohibit 
the publication of their names.) 
Among them are Catholics, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and trade union lead- 
ers: people no more Communistic 
than the ordinary Christian who is 
convinced in conscience of his duty 
to oppose the unjust oppression so 
inherent in Marxism. There is no 
defense against this accusation of 
“Communism,” however, and no 
court of appeal. Trial and evidence 
are unnecessary. All depends on the 
arbitrary whim of the minister of 
justice. 


F oarusa PUNISHMENT CAN be ban- 
ishment to a remote, undeveloped, 
part of the country. The rioting in 
Paarl, Cape Province, last Novem- 
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ber was the direct result of the in- 
tended banishment of an African 
woman named Elizabeth Mafekeng, 
a trade union official and mother of 
twelve children. The banishment 
meant separation from her family, 
an isolation from all civilization, 
and an existence barely above the 
subsistence level. Against this pen- 
alty of banishment also there is no 
recourse by appeal to the courts, 
and the exact number of those ban- 
ished is not known due to Govern- 
ment restrictions on publishing the 
names. 

The most recent example of ban- 
ishment known is that of Philip 
Kgosana. He was the twenty-one- 
year-old African university student 
who led the march of 30,000 Ne- 
groes on the police headquarters at 
Caledon Square in Capetown during 
the upheaval in March to demand 
the release of the arrested African 
leaders. This protest march was 
miraculously accomplished without 
incident or violence of any kind in 
spite of the troops, helicopters and 
armored trucks rushed to the spot. 
Kgosana was promised an interview 
with the Minister of Justice. At his 
simple signal, therefore, the crowd 
disbanded and went home peace- 
fully. The next day he arrived for 
the interview. He never got it. In- 
stead he was arrested and it was 
later announced that he had been 
banished. 

Another direct means of frustrat- 
ing free speech is actual arrest on 
charges of treason. In 1956, in a 
series of Gestapo-like dawn raids, 
150 persons were arrested on such 
charges. The trial of some of these 
people, which is still in progress, 
has developed into a tragic farce. 
At the outset, the presiding judge 
was Oswald Pirow,a confirmed anti- 
Semite, and once a personal friend 
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of Hitler. Under protest from the 
defense he fortunately withdrew. 

Under a_ special Government 
regulation, documents produced at 
the trial are accepted as prima- 
facie evidence, unless the defense 
proves the contrary. The most 
amazing witnesses for the crown 
have been brought forward. One 
was a convicted criminal who had 
been awaiting trial at the time of 
the event he was supposed to have 
witnessed. The lives of many of the 
accused have been ruined. They 
have lost their jobs and the means 
of support for their dependents. For 
four years now they have been liv- 
ing under the awful cloud of a pos- 
sible conviction that could mean the 
death sentence. 

These are a few sample aspects 
of a case that does however have 
its good side. The charges against 
ninety of the accused have so far 


been successfully quashed. No other 
event prior to the massacre of sev- 
enty Africans at Sharpeville has 
marshaled the indignation of the 
conscience of the world as has this 


trial. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have been raised for the 
legal defense of the accused and for 
the support of their dependents. 
The defense, if given a fair trial, 
can show that all the reason, logic 
and innocence is on their side. All 
in all, the reputation of the Nation- 
alists has suffered badly from this 
blatant and drastic threat to the in- 
tegrity of justice. 

Nevertheless, in the last few 
weeks the previous performance of 
the treason trial has been surpassed. 
Since March 21st over 1,700 people 
have been arrested and jailed under 
the Emergency Regulations. The 
government has the power to keep 
them in jail for at least a year with- 
out bringing formal charges against 
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them. Those in jail include lawyers, 
nursing mothers, septuagenarians 
and people with tuberculosis. They 
are all being treated as criminals 
awaiting trial. 


‘Tees THEN ARE the ways in which 
free speech is being violated in 
South Africa. In a recent article on 
the freedom of the press, Francis 
Williams, the British author and 
press critic, succinctly draws the 
moral of infringement of this right: 


It is only governments that are guilty 
and know they are guilty that fly to 
censorship. To do so is their admission 
that they are incapable of an honest de- 
fence before the bar of public opinion— 
it is a public acknowledgement that they 
cannot justify their acts before the con- 
science, intelligence, and common sense 
of their own people and of the world. 


The only hope for the future is 
that the Afrikaners may come to 
realize that each repressive measure 
is one more nail on the coffin of the 
nationalism they are trying so des- 
perately to preserve, and that the 
only successful policy for the pro- 
tection of their nationalism must be 
based on an official recognition of 
fundamental human rights. 

One thing is certain—and that is 
that the present situation cannot 
last. Ronald Segal, editor of Africa 
South, who escaped from South 
Africa during the purge following 
the Sharpeville incident, described 
the situation perfectly when he 
wrote: 


As long as there are men and women 
alive in South Africa to whom the right 
to live lives free of fear and violence, the 
right to possess and enjoy, the right to 
preach and pray are rights without which 
life is void of value, so long will free 
[speech] survive in the minds of South 
Africans, however deep its public grave 
is dug. 





Gabriel Gersh 


The Reporter 
Writes a Novel 


In an age of crisis and in a world of violence, 
good journalists are successfully invading 


the field of fiction. 


° 


Tus EXTENT TO which the writing and reading of fiction has be- 
come an essential part of our civilization is indicated by the fact 
that so many of the descriptions of how people live in these years 
of continuous crisis have been cast in novel form. Are we inter- 
ested in the Mau Mau’s resistance to the white settlers in Kenya? 
Then we read Robert Ruark’s Something of Value. Do we seek 
information about the behavior of some American government 
officials in the underdeveloped countries? If so, we turn to William 
J. Lederer’s and Eugene Burdick’s The Ugly American. Do we 
wish some insight into the Israeli struggle for independence? There 
is Leon Uris’ Exodus. Are we curious about occupied Poland in 
World War II? There is Romain Gary’s A European Education. 
Are we fascinated by the intrigues of Washington politics? Then 
Allen Drury’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Advise and Consent is for us. 

These, like dozens of other novels written during the last few 
years, are fictionalized records of certain phases of contemporary 
history. Many of them are, in fact, journalism pretending to be 
fiction. Send a good journalist to a theater of interesting action 
(which means almost anywhere) and let him write up what he 
sees with the names changed and the events arranged just a little 
more neatly than in real life, with a view to pointing up a moral, 
and you have the formula for a large percentage of modern novels. 

The origin of this development can be traced to World War II. 
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For the first time in history a war 
had been reported throughout its 
duration in novels written largely 
by journalists. Although there were 
some notable exceptions, the major 
American novelists had avoided us- 
ing the war as subject matter. This 
topic had been left to the journal- 
ists who had, as a matter of fact, 
produced some of the most notable 
American fiction of World War II. 
This was not true in World War I, 
when popular novelists wrote ro- 
mantic adventure stories supposedly 
based on the battlefronts. Arthur 
Guy Empey’s Over the Top, un- 
doubtedly the most successful of 
these, was a trumpet blast of pa- 
triotism, glorifying the heroic as- 
pects of war and the gallant strug- 
gles of the American doughboy. 


War SHOULD THE demand for re- 
porting in our time have reached 
such proportions that journalism 
has successfully invaded the field of 
fiction? And why should certain 
novelists deliberately deny them- 
selves the imaginative freedom 
which is their prerogative in order 
to write novels whose main function 
is to report contemporary events? 
There are several answers to these 
questions, but before we attempt to 
give them it might be well to point 
out that reporting the contempo- 
rary scene has been regarded as one 
of the functions of the novel at least 
since the days of the French na- 
turalists. Zola in France and writ- 
ers like George Gissing in,England 
regarded themselves largely as 
anatomists of society, and looked 
upon the function of the novelist 
as differing in degree rather than 
in kind from that of the reporter. 
Whenever people are seriously con- 
cerned with the state of society 
there is a tendency for art to usurp 
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Today’s journalists often choose to cast 
their reports on the contemporary scene in 
the form of novels. They have succeeded 
because readers of novels know that today’s 
truth is more exciting and stranger than fic- 
tion. Is this journalistic incursion to be 
encouraged? Gabriel Gersh’s answer is re- 
assuring. He feels that the best training for 
good prose style is honest journalism. Mr. 
Gersh is a free lance writer. 





the function of journalism and turn 
to realistic descriptions of the con- 
temporary scene. The “muckrak- 
ers” of the 1900’s and the “social 
realists” of the 1930’s were more 
often reporters than novelists, and 
many of the novels of, for example, 
Upton Sinclair, read like the report 
of a journalist sent out to investi- 
gate and write up abuses prevalent 
in American industry. These writ- 
ers chose the novel form partly be- 
cause there is always a public for 
novels, partly because people will 
more readily read an account of a 
contemporary situation if it is pro- 
vided with some sort of plot, and 
partly because the novel form en- 
ables the writer to point the moral 
more forcibly than simple reporting 
could ever do. Thus the lights and 
shades can be emphasized, the un- 
derlying implications brought out 
in dialogue, and, if necessary, the 
desired remedy indicated at the 
end. A fourth reason why journal- 
ists anxious to publicize contempo- 
rary abuses tend to turn to the 
novel is that it is less dangerous 
than to present their indictment as 
straight reporting. You need not 
mention real names, and you can, 
therefore, say more about your fic- 
tional representations of real char- 
acters than you would dare say 
about the people themselves. 

This last is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons why so many contempo- 
rary writers have chosen to put 
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their observations into fictional 
form. If you are criticizing the 
conduct of some United States 
senators or the behavior of some 
American government officials in 
underdeveloped countries, for ex- 
ample, you can speak much more 
freely if you make these men char- 


acters in a novel than if you write. 


articles about them. There has, of 
course, been no lack of fearless criti- 
cism of abuses in the reports of 
American journalists, but, after all, 
the fictional form allows the writer 
more scope for exposure and drama- 
tization. 


r 

[—_— IS ANOTHER point worth 
mentioning here. As long as the 
normal world and everyday con- 
temporary activities are, either ac- 
tually or in the popular imagination, 
dull and humdrum, people will look 
to the world of imagination as an 
escape. For that reason, popular 
literature will sell more widely the 
further removed it is from the un- 
interesting facts of daily life. But 
in a world full of violence, excite- 
ment and every kind of crisis, the 
appetite for thrills can best be sat- 
isfied by realistic stories. In the 
last three decades, events in Europe 
and elsewhere assumed all the qual- 
ities of an absorbing horror film. 
Although America became involved 
in these events, they were not tak- 
ing place in this country. The novel 
reader therefore looked to the 
novelist to supply him with the ex- 
citing record of these extraordinary 
times. 

“Truth,” the old saying goes, “is 
stranger than fiction.” In our day 
this is literally true, and the fiction 
writer therefore falls back on truth 
in his search for dramatic material. 
This victory of journalism in the 
field of fiction does not mean that 
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all, or even the majority, of con- 
temporary journalists who have 
been writing about the crises of our 
time use the novel form. It has 
been after all, only a minority who 
have done so. For every novel try- 
ing to give a picture of some phase 
of life in our troubled world, there 
have been a dozen firsthand, on-the- 
spot reports written in clear and 
vivid language by journalists who 
tell the facts as they see them. 
Largely because of America’s in- 
volvement in world affairs, the ap- 
petite for direct information about 
what is going on in important areas 
has reached enormous dimensions 
and journalists from John Gunther 
to Robert Ruark enjoy remarkable 
popularity. 

Some of these records are less 
good than others, but by and large 
it can be said that American jour- 
nalists in the last few decades have 
done a brilliant job of reporting. 
So fascinating is the journalist’s oc- 
cupation that more than one novel- 
ist has gotten himself accredited as 
a foreign correspondent and has 
gone into the field of straight re- 
porting. So that if it has been true 
that journalists write novels, it is 
equally true, and just as significant, 
that novelists have produced jour- 
nalism. It is sometimes true, 
though not nearly often enough, 
that a journalist will produce both 
journalism and fiction of superior 
quality. Such a person is John 
Hersey, whose Hiroshima was one 
of the best reportorial jobs of World 
War II, and whose recent novel, 
The War Lover, brought forth ac- 
cclades from the literary world. 


‘Ton TRIUMPH OF journalism means 
more than that journalists put their 
reports in novel form. It also means 
—and this is perhaps the most 
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striking fact of all—that the events 
of our time have been reported more 
fully and accurately than those of 
any other period in history. And 
further, the mass media have en- 
abled their reports to be brought to 
the public more swiftly than could 
otherwise have been possible. The 
public has demanded more and 
fuller reporting. When they get it 
straight, they take it straight, and 
when fuller reporting demands — 
for reasons already discussed—the 
novel form, they are given it in that 
form and take it with equal eager- 
ness. Straightforward accounts 
written in the first person, set de- 
scriptive pieces, impressionistic 
sketches, sober appraisals and criti- 
cisms, poetry and novels—the re- 
porting of the troubled events of our 
age has taken all these forms. 
What does the present triumph 
of journalism mean for the future of 


the novel? The advent of journal- 
ism into the field of fiction is not in 
itself, perhaps, a development to be 


encouraged. It is ne’ a healthy 
thing for the practitioners of the lit- 
erary art to regard as their prime 
function the purveying to the public 
of suitably organized facts about 
parts of the modern world to which 
the stay-at-home American has no 
access. But in general, the answer 
to our question is a reassuring one. 
Nothing but ultimate advantage can 
come to the art of fiction from the 
contemporary preoccupation with 
good journalism. There are several 
reasons why this should be so. 
Honest journalism, in which the 
writer keeps his eye on the object 
and tries to give as clear and accu- 
rate a picture as possible, is about 
the best training for prose style that 
anyone can have. 

The modern English novel is, in a 
sense, a development of journalism, 
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and the development of its prose 
style has been influenced for the 
good by journalism. Defoe, who is 
in some ways the father of the Eng- 
lish novel, was primarily a journal- 
ist whose clear and workmanlike 
style first set a standard for Eng- 
lish prose fiction. Like a giant An- 
taeus of Greek mythology, who 
possessed strength only when touch- 
ing ground, the style of prose fiction 
can periodically gain new strength 
and clarity from contact with good 
reporting. And at a time when the 
novel of personal reflection, using an 
intensely individual, almost lyrical 
style (as in the work of Virginia 
Woolf), seems to have run its 
course, a return to earth cannot 
help being beneficial. 


Ox THE OTHER hand, while fiction 
can benefit from the discipline in- 
volved in clear and vivid reporting, 
it can also benefit from a clear 
demonstration of their differences. 
A novel is, after all, a very different 
thing from a piece of journalism. A 
novel takes a group of real or imagi- 
nary events, organizes them in such 
a way and presents them in such a 
style that at each point in the nar- 
rative a cumulative totality of 
meaning develops. By the time the 
whole story has been told the reader 
is left with that curious combina- 
tion of recognition and insight (for 
the reader recognizes the facts as 
essentially true to human experi- 
ence, and at the same time gains a 
new insight into the nature of expe- 
rience) which is achieved by all the 
arts. The kinds of skill involved 
here are much more complicated 
than the simpler skill which journal- 
ism requires, yet without that sim- 
pler skill no good novel could be 
written. In other words, all good 
novelists can be good journalists, al- 
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though good journalists are not 
ner ily, and do not need to be, 
lists. 

The journalist produces a sense 
of authenticity, a vivid and convinc- 
ing picture of what actually hap- 
pened. The reader’s reaction is one 
of inevitable acquiescence: “How 
true,” he cannot help feeling, for the 
narrative, if properly done, carries 
its own conviction. The novelist 
produces much more than that. 
The paradox of art is that it stimu- 
lates two almost contradictory re- 
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actions simultaneously, the first, of 
acquiescence or recognition, the 
“how true” reaction, and the sec- 
ond, of wonder at the new insights 
revealed, the “how new” attitude. 
The subtleties of style and structure 
(to say nothing of the original in- 
sight, a precondition of all else) 
which the production of a genuine 
work of fictional art demands, can 
be learned only in the process of 
creation by the practicing artist. 
But the basis of good prose style 
can be learned in journalism. 


Wan In Seoul (A Painting ) 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


DUSTY stranger aches a curb 
of crippled brick, 
frightened burlap sucks at sun, 
tired eyes bake sick. 


What rain will brim a dry throat, 
clocked here or abroad, 

what God will glut a hunger 
when there is no God? 


But all the search in searching 
a scrutineer may work 

from oil to fellow mortal 

in Seoul or New York 


Shail blind at last with sunfall 
before a man dare die: 
and any dust stranger 
must flinc’, wien light drips by. 





Paul K. T. Sih 


A New Program 
for the 


New Situation in Asia 


In our past policy 
we were not lacking in generosity 


but in spiritual understanding. 


‘Tes TIDE IN Asia is turning in our favor. An evident upsurge of 
opposition has set in toward the Red China regime. A Bandung 
conference is unimaginable at this time. If such a conference were 
possible today, its major consideration would not be the expulsion 
of the Western powers but the elimination of the Communist 
threat. 

This view of the Asian situation may seem excessively opti- 
mistic in view of the fact that almost half the Asians are under 
Communist control. It is a fact, however, that Communism is not 
as influential now as it was ten years ago. The recent riots in 
Tokyo indicate that Communists have tremendous power in cer- 
tain circles of students and workers but these violent demonstra- 
tions were symptoms of domestic quarrels rather than proof of a 
popular enthusiasm for Communism. The overwhelming majority 
of Japanese are still conservative and although they have an under- 
standable bent for neutralism due to their memories of the last 
war, they are not pro-Communist. 

In Okinawa a small but vociferous group expressed their griev- 
ances when President Eisenhower arrived in June. However these 
grievances do not reflect pro-Communist sentiment and the Com- 
munists there are weak and ineffective. The grievances are based 
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on a rational conviction on the part 
of most of the islanders that they 
would fare better economically by 
having the islands revert to Japan. 

Elsewhere in Asia, there has been 
some deterioration of American 
prestige due to the cancellation of 
President Eisenhower’s visit to 
Tokyo but in general the neutralist 
nations of Asia are becoming less 
neutral and less sympathetic to 
Communism. In Indonesia, the 
large, well - disciplined Communist 
party has lost ground because of 
Red China’s opposition to the Indo- 
nesian government’s treatment of 
the Chinese in Indonesia. Malaya, 
under the leadership of Prime Min- 
ister Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rah- 
man, has decided to stamp out 
Communist activities during 1960. 
The free nations of Asia are achiev- 
ing new levels of stability and 
adopting a more realistic policy 
toward Communism. 


There are of course certain sig- 


nificant reasons for this develop- 
ment. The inhuman program of the 
people’s communes in Red China 
has terrified the family-loving peo- 
ples throughout the entire Oriental 
world. Assault on Tibet has ex- 
tended to regions controlled by In- 
dia, from Shipski Pass on the 
Tibetan border to the North-East 
Frontier Agency. Pakistan is fum- 
ing over a set of Chinese maps 
showing some 6,000 square miles of 
Pakistani territory above Kashmir 
as part of China. Indonesia has 
seen the much-prized spirit of Asian 
co-operation callously destroyed. 
Nepal has taken increased defense 
measures against Communist infil- 
tration from Tibet into the villages 
of Hilje, Limi and Jami. Burma is 
taking defense measures in its 
northern region against Communist 
aggression. In Laos, it has been re- 
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Now that the tide is turning in Asia and 
the Communists are becoming urpopular, 
it is time for us to reappraise our position 
in order to effect a more intimate associa- 
tion between ourselves and the Asian na- 
tions. Economic aid is not enough. “Some- 
thing beyond economics determines the 
success or failure of economics” says Dr. 
Paul K. T. Sih, director of the Institute of 
Asian Studies at St. John’s University, New 
York City, and author of Decision for 
China: Communism or Christianity (Reg- 
nery, 1959). 





ported that the rebellion has been 
resumed with the support of the 
Chinese Communists. In the Arab 
world, Kassim in Baghdad and Nas- 
ser in Cairo find that their Commu- 
nist friends are a treacherous sup- 
port. 

This recent decrease of Commu- 
nist influence does not, however, 
mean that the democratic West has 
in itself grown more attractive to 
the Asian peoples. Bitterness based 
on recent colonial occupation and 
the West’s economic superiority 
prevent that. The U-2 episode and 
the cancellation of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Tokyo were serious 
blows to Western prestige in Asia. 
Yet at the same time they did not 
increase respect for Communism. 
It is most urgent, therefore, at this 
moment in the cold war, that we 
make a thorough reappraisal of our 
position. We must bring about a 
more intimate association between 
ourselves and the new Asian na- 
tions. 

One thing is clear. Our policy in 
Asia in the past has not been ade- 
quate. On the whole we were not 
lacking in generosity, but in spir- 
itual understanding. A soundly hu- 
man friendship must be created if 
American and Asia are ever to 
achieve that firm basis upon which 
our future co-operation must rest. 
Something beyond economics deter- 
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mines the success or failure of eco- 
nomics. Once we establish this 


deeper understanding, an extensive 
renewal will take place in every 
phase of our relationships with Asia. 


= WE OUTLINE in detail the new 
attitudes and activities that should 
follow in the political, economic, 
cultural and spiritual orders if this 
new program of co-operation is to 
be put into effect. 

In the political order: 

(1) We must appoint ambassa- 
dors and ministers to Asian nations 
who are truly capable of under- 
standing Asians and of obtaining 
their confidence. Some of the 
American ambassadors in important 
posts possess the attributes of 
good diplomatic representatives, but 
qualified diplomats are needed in 
all the free countries of Asia. Pres- 
ent-day diplomacy demands more 
qualifications than traditional diplo- 
macy. These include an adequate 
knowledge of the countries to be 
served. Jusserand, a noted French 
diplomat, said testily: “Experience 
has already shown and will more 
and more show that no invention, 
no airplane, no wireless will ever re- 
place the knowledge of a country 
and the understanding of a people’s 
disposition.” The present trend re- 
veals that “although the language 
proficiency of this country’s Foreign 
Service officers is improving rapidly, 
more progress needs to be made. If 
the number of our diplomats who 
can speak French, Spanish and Ger- 
man is now adequate, this can hard- 
ly be said of the numbers who can- 
not speak other needed languages, 
especially non-Western tongues. 
There is, for example, no American 
diplomat who can speak Singhhalese, 
only one who speaks Bengali, and 
only four who speak Burmese. We 
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have had extensive relations with 
Korea since 1945, yet only nine of 
our diplomats can speak Korean” 
(New York Times, Nov. 22, 1959). 

Such examples could be multi- 
plied, but the point is clear: we 
cannot hope to build good will for 
the United States unless those who 
are in official posts overseas have 
the ability to know the people of 
the host country—their needs, aspi- 
rations and point of view. Our rep- 
resentatives must be able to com- 
municate easily and directly with 
many different peoples. 

(2) We must act consistently. 
This is most important for if there 
are things that are immeasurably ir- 
ritating to Asian peoples they are 
inconsistency, hesitation, establish- 
ment of programs that are never 
carried out, and making promises 
that we do not fulfill. On the other 
hand, consistency gains confidence 
for times of crisis. American pres- 
tige was never higher throughout 
Eastern and particularly Southeast 
Asia than when our government 
took a firm stand with respect to 
Quemoy and extended needed as- 
sistance to the Nationalist Chinese 
government on Formosa in its val- 
iant and successful resistance to 
Communist aggression. 

(3) We must make new efforts to 
mitigate inter-Asian political quar- 
rels. The nations of Asia have con- 
flicts and little “cold wars” among 
themselves. Even without Commu- 
nist aggravation, Asia has its quota 
of international tensions that can 
often be relieved by outside assist- 
ance. India and Pakikstan have to 
settle their disputes over Kashmir 
and over the waters of the Indus 
River system. Japan and South 
Korea must solve problems that 
have arisen over the repatriation by 
Japan of Koreans to Communist 
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North Korea and over fishing rights 
in the Pacific. Controversies must 
also be settled between Free China 
on the one hand and the Philippines 
and Vietnam on the other with re- 
spect to Chinese minority groups. 
For these differences, an arbiter is 
frequently needed. This role of 
peacemaker is not an enviable one. 
Yet nations as well as individuals 
do need assistance from others. The 
United States can furnish intelli- 
gent, sympathetic and impartial ad- 
vice to both sides and thus assist in 
healing many of the ancient and re- 
cent antipathies that exist in Asia. 

Of course, before she is able to 
bring about this political solidarity 
in Asia, the United States has to 
overcome some of her own difficul- 
ties in Asia. Above all, she has to 
seek a proper adjustment with 
Japan, especially in regard to those 
Japanese who fear that the United 
States - Japanese Security treaty 
will subject Japan to the danger of 
war. Then too the United States 
must reassure the Philippines con- 
cerning the lease of military bases 
and must arrive at a satisfactory 
agreement with Free China con- 
cerning the status of American 
Armed Forces. We firmly believe 
that, with mutual good will, these 
normal political differences can be 
bridged. 


* THE SPHERE of economics, Amer- 
ican programs must find more ef- 
fective means of aiding the national 
economies of the new Asian coun- 


tries. With Communist Russia and 
Communist China looming ever 
more menacing in the Far East, 
there is no question as to the fact 
that those nations directiy and in- 
directly threatened by Communism 
should receive special attention. 
However, there are serious weak- 
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nesses in the execution of our for- 
eign aid program. In implementing 
a new program of economic assist- 
ance: 

(1) We must delegate more 
power to our field officers. At pres- 
ent, too many details in our eco- 
nomic projects have to be decided 
in Washington. Efficiency is at 
stake. Drastic changes for the sake 
of more effective operation must be 
inaugurated. American aid in Asia 
is less welcome today than it was a 
few years ago. Why? Since 1953 
the Soviet bloc has given economic 
help to the area. Compared with 
Communist aid, American aid seems 
less efficient. Sukarno, President 
of Indonesia, is reported as saying: 
“It usually takes one year to nego- 
tiate with the United States and 
another year to assure delivery. 
Not so with Communist China. It 
takes one week to negotiate and 
three weeks for delivery.” A similar 
situation is found in Vietnam. Sai- 
gon welcomes Australian aid more 
readily thari American aid in eco- 
nomic projects because Australia is 
more prompt in executing its part of 
the program. 

(2) We must institute a more ex- 
tensive program for training Asian 
personnel in technical work. Scien- 
tists and men of higher learning are 
necessary and should be trained in 
the more developed countries on a 
larger scale. In this regard, the 
program of the United States Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration 
has achieved certain praiseworthy 
results in Asia. However, better 
trained local staffs are even more 
necessary for a balanced develop- 
ment of the area. It is generally 
advisable that this training be car- 
ried out in the place where the 
trainees are found rather than in 
more developed countries where so- 
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cial conditions are very different. 
Training programs set up in the 
West for use in the more developed 
nations are generally not suited to 
the needs of Asia. To cite one in- 
stance: medical doctors who are at 
work in Asia are better trained in 
Asia than in the United States. 
Asia has particular diseases and 
types of diseases, such as malaria, 
smallpox, yellow fever, typhus, dys- 
entery, cholera, etc., that are rarely 
found in this country. Many doc- 
tors who received their specialized 
training in the United States found, 
after their return to Asia, that their 
usefulness in their native lands had 
been somewhat impaired. We know 
that India has only 23,000 hospital 
beds, which can hardly accommo- 
date 2,500,000 active cases of tuber- 
culosis. However, a pilot experi- 


ment in Madras has shown that “at 
home” treatment of tuberculosis pa- 


tients produces results quite as 
good as those resulting from treat- 
ment in hospitals. Less disruption 
of family life facilitates considerably 
the recovery of the patients. It is 
this kind of doctoring and nursing 
that most of the nations in Asia, 
which cannot afford modern medical 
care, are anxious to secure. It is 
gratifying to note that a serious at- 
tempt to cope with the situation 
has been made in Indonesia. In 
August, 1959, the University of In- 
donesia graduated ninety-seven 
medical doctors under a co-opera- 
tive training program with the Uni- 
versity of California. Similar pro- 
grams should be set up in other 
Asian countries. 

(3) We must absolutely separate 
ourselves from the traditions of 
colonial times. This is especially 
important at a time when the Com- 
munist bloc nations, sincere or not, 
are offering “disinterested help” to 
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the nations in Asia. American eco- 
nomic aid programs, of course, do 
not envisage any imperial interest. 
Yet they originated in the Marshall 
Plan which was successful in Eu- 
rope, but which cannot be trans- 
planted, in content and concept, to 
the newly developing lands of Asia. 
Asia is essentially a rural society. 
Being rural, it differs in character 
and genius from Europe. Therefore, 
in extending our assistance, we 
must give more consideration to the 
views and projects suggested by na- 
tional leaders. Above all, we must 
develop our economic aid to Asia in 
such a way that a regional economy, 
like the European Common Market, 
may be formed with Free China, 
Japan and possibly India as the 
leading nations. Experience indi- 
cates that many fine systems based 
largely on foreign patterns are not 
suited to the special needs of Asia. 
We must seek to develop “home- 
grown” programs that would be 
fundamentally based on the condi- 
tions and needs of Asia. This is the 
reason why Vietnam and Thailand 
have often sought technical assist- 
ance from Free China in establish- 
ing textile factories and sugar re- 
fining plants. Japan was asked to 
build a $2,800,000 nickel smelting 
and refining plant at Bindura in 
Southern Rhodesia. To those proj- 
ects for inter-Asian economic co-op- 
eration, the United States should 
give all-out encouragement and 
help. 

Asia is passing from a traditional 
agrarian economy into a modern in- 
dustrial economy. While foreign aid 
is made available great care must 
be taken to assist the Asian coun- 
tries to adapt present conditions to 
a modern economic system. Native 
resources and foreign assistance can 
both fail to benefit the people un- 
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less they are 


integrated into a 


sound functioning economy. 


Ses OUR CULTURAL exchanges with 
Asia we must adjust our programs 
to the psychology, traditions and 
cultures of the peoples there. The 
United States Information Agency 
has been successful in its limited at- 
tempt to carry out overseas propa- 
ganda. However, there is room for 
considerable improvement. The 
general impression has been created 
that intellectual quality is being 
sacrificed to commercial quantity. 
Department store catalogs often 
find more prominent places in our 
information centers than the works 
of Lincoln or Jefferson. With a 
sense or regret we read a news re- 
port published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 20, 1959, 
that the Malayan government or- 
dered the removal from community 
centers of all books and pamphlets 
donated by U.S.L.A. Minister of 
Labor and Law K. M. Byrne, who 
issued the order, said that the 
American publications would be re- 
placed by “books of Malayan con- 
tent.” The basic defects of our 
cultural relations with foreign coun- 
tries derive from the excessively 
materialistic philosophy of our pro- 
grams, not from political or admin- 
istrative failures. This is particu- 
larly true in Asia. 

Now more than ever, Asia wants 
more schooling for its children and 
a share in the fruits of modern cul- 
tural enterprises. However, no in- 
ternational program of education 
and culture could succeed without 
taking advantage of the rich tradi- 
tions of Asia’s intellectual life. Ad- 
dressing themselves to the annual 
assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Professions held in August 1959, 
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at Washington, D. C., Asian dele- 
gates made a joint appeal for the 
setting up of a special commission 
to study “the educational problems 
of Asian countries and to make 
recommendations on them, taking 
due note of the spiritual heritage of 
these countries and the necessity of 
providing an education suited to 
the modern age.” (New York 
Times, Aug. 4, 1959.) This outcry 
indicates their dissatisfaction for 
what they have thus far received 
from the West. 

So far as the United States is 
concerned, we fail badly even in the 
entertainment field. American mo- 
tion pictures are generallly more 
popular with Asians than other 
Western productions. However, 
they have often been presented in 
such bad taste that local authorities 
were forced to ban them. We know 
that the Legion of Decency in Tai- 
wan, for example, has established 
for the classification of films a 
moral standard that is even higher 
than its American counterpart. In 
fact, a puritan crusade prevails in 
Asia. Laos has carried out a pro- 
gram against indecent songs and re- 
citals. Thailand has closed down 
night clubs. Singapore has banned 
pinball games and juke-box parlors. 
In Burma, both rock ’n’ roll and 
beauty contests are condemned. In 
Indonesia, hula-hoops are prohib- 
ited as sexually provocative. In 
Bandung, Western movies are for- 
bidden because they tend to pro- 
voke “adventurous sentiments.” 

On the bright side, however, it 
can be said that good American mo- 
tion pictures are welcomed by the 
young generation of Asia with en- 
thusiasm. The Ten Command- 
ments, for example, was so success- 
ful in Japan that the theater in 
which it was shown established a 
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new Japanese record for box-office 
receipts. Many nations in Asia, in- 
cluding Free China, are unable to 
show this film because they lack the 
needed cinemascope equipment. 
Here is an instance in which a little 
thought, foresight and adapability 
could make American aid much 
more welcome. 


| BUT NOT least, we must do 
more to foster a truly spiritual rela- 
tionship with Asia. In a special 
way, Asia is now in a state of ex- 
pectancy, hoping for a fller life, a 
spiritual fulfillment of its deepest 
desires. This can be provided only 
by Christian faith and love. 

For many centuries, Asia has 
tended to look westward for intel- 
lectual and spiritual inspirations. 
Islam, the dominant religion of 
Malaya and Indonesia, is of rela- 
tively Western origin. Roman Ca- 
tholicism, the faith of the Philip- 
pines, much of Vietnam and part of 
Malaya, came from the Occident. 
Democracy’s tenets, now struggling 
in Asia to survive, were derived 
from England, France and _ the 
United States. Even Communism, 
being pushed in this area by both 
Russia and China, is a Western 
product. With this background, 
Asia tends to develop, not in isola- 
tion from the West, but through 
association with the West. The 
choice that is to be made is be- 
tween the democratic West and the 
Communist West. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the East is struggle: struggle 
against poverty, disease, hunger and 
ignorance, struggle to adopt the 
West’s modern technology and to 
develop an independent way of life 
which would combine the East’s old 
heritage with a new hope—hope for 
a re-creation of the spiritual dimen- 
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sion of society, without which mod- 
ernization, however successful, will 
not satisfy the deeper aspirations of 
man. In this respect, America’s 
chances of success in Asia are far 
greater than those of Soviet Russia 
or Communist China. America is 
viewed as Asia’s finest contact with 
the Western world. For America, it 
is not so much a question of over- 
coming difficulties in Asia but rather 
of taking advantage of the new op- 
portunities that are offered in this 
area. 

To Asia, America’s meaning is 
profoundly human and _ spiritual. 
Jacques Maritain in his Reflections 
on America (Scribner’s, 1958), 
stresses the importance of America 
in the extension of the Christian 
idea to the whole world. In fact, 
America cannot inspire Asia to be 
Christian unless she herself becomes 
more Christian. This is the real 
challenge Asia offers to the United 
States. 


| * CONCLUSION, we note that Asian 
neutrality has broken down. But 
Asia will become a carbon copy 
neither of the democratic West nor 
of the Communist West. In matur- 
ing politically, the nations of Asia 
will undoubtedly develop a new 
sense of community which is less 
apparent in the individualistic tra- 
ditions of Europe and America. 

We must be very sympathetic to 
these new developments inAsia even 
when they do not conform abso- 
lutely to our own ideals. The ability 
of these countries to oppose Com- 
munism depends on this inner de- 
velopment of their national life as 
well as on our own external support. 
We have outlined a minimum pro- 
gram. We know not how long the 
present opportunity will last. It 
may be later than we think. 





Stanley A. Koven 


The Day 
the Chicago Racists Lost 


The delegates to the Congress saved their community 


by defeating the blockbusters and hatemongers. 


‘Tne SIX-YEAR-OLD girl skipped home from school that first day of 
classes and blurted out to her mother the rumor that fifteen 
Negroes were to show up for classes the next morning. The girl’s 
father stood on the stairway of his old, well-kept frame bungalow 
and glanced fearfully toward the Negro district which now threat- 
ened to engulf him. “Should I run?” he wondered. 

Down the block at Seventy-eighth Street, the massive bulk of 
St. Sabina’s Roman Catholic Church stood bastionlike in the dark- 
ness. The Right Rev. Msgr. John McMahon had often preached 
brotherhood and his priests had even advocated integration. The 
girl’s father recalled these facts—but mused that all this was in 
the past. Now—this moment—the rumor was spreading swiftly 
through Chicago’s Southwest Side and by nightfall homeowners 
would be talking of nothing but the possibility that they might 
have to sell at a loss. Was the clergy thinking of running too? 

The man reached for his telephone and dialed Ed Chambers, 
a community organizer who had been in and out of the neighbor- 
hood for weeks. “Ed, this is Sweeney. My little girl tells us our 
elementary school is going colored.” “Well,” said Chambers, “I 
suppose you’re moving out of the district?” And Sweeney replied, 
“Sure, isn’t everybody?” 

To which Chambers answered: “I’ve got news for you, Sweeney. 
If all you guys move out then the school will be all colored. But 
if you stay. . . .” Sweeney interrupted: “Then what? What if I 
get caught and have to take a loss? What then? What assurance 
can you... .” 
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“Only this,” Chambers broke in. 
“Wait for the Congress.” 

The Congress was to be a huge 
community meeting on which men 
like Ed Chambers had staked the 
future of the Southwest Side. 
Sweeney decided to wait. So did 
most of his neighbors. They didn’t 
run. 

Flight has been the usual solution 
for the white man caught up in ir- 
responsible rumors about the Negro 
ghetto. Fed by one of the greatest 
influxes of Negroes of any city in 
the country, Chicago’s so-called 
“Black Belt” is spilling block by 
block into adjoining white neigh- 
borhoods. As the U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights notes in its 1959 
report, some three hundred white 
persons in Chicago flee to the sub- 
urbs each week. Meanwhile, six 
hundred Negroes —laborers from 
the South, skilled workmen from 
Northern industries, lawyers and 
doctors from distinguished colleges 
and universities — stream into the 
city. Swollen, overcrowded, the Ne- 
gro ghetto spreads into the voids 
left by the vanishing white man. 


As A RESULT, a great belt of Negro 
communities slices Chicago from 
the fringes of the Loop to the city 
limits. The Civil Rights Commis- 
sion says seventy-five per cent of 
the Negroes in Chicago live in just 
seven of the city’s seventy-five 


neighborhoods. “Chicago,” reports 
the Commission, “is the most segre- 
gated city of more than 500,000 
[population] in the country.” 
Growing fat and wealthy on this 
tide of advance and retreat has been 
the blockbuster—a greedy creature 
who deliberately creates panic to 
manipulate real estate prices for his 
own profit. His weapons are terror 
and chaos, and he relies on rumors 
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When the rumor that “Negroes are mov- 
ing in” spreads through a community, 
homeowners panic and begin to talk 
of selling their homes and moving out. 
These rumors are often the work of “block- 
busters” who deliberately create panic in 
order to manipulate real estate prices for 
their own profit. Stanley A. Koven, B.S., 
here tells how a group in Chicago’s South- 
west Side met such a challenge last year. 
He is a staff writer for a major wire service 
and has lived most of his life not far from 
the area described in the article. 





like the one Sweeney grappled with 
that September evening. 

It was some time later that the 
Congress, sponsored by a group 
calling itself the Provisional Organi- 
zation for the Southwest Commu- 
nity, finally met. Composed of 
representatives from churches, busi- 
nesses, fraternal and civic groups, 
the organization offered this in 
place of turmoil: a community 
phalanx publicly committed for the 
first time tosolving in a constructive 
way the Southwest Side’s moral, so- 
cial and economic problems—“with- 
out regard to race, religion or 
origin.” 

The important day was October 
14, 1959. In the tradition of the 
New England town meetings, dele- 
gates representing one hundred and 
one organizations streamed into 
gaily decorated Calumet High 
School. They had been sent there 
by civic and social clubs, churches 
(one of them already integrated), 
fraternal groups like the Knights of 
Columbus and patriotic clubs. For 
hours delegates listened to some- 
times lofty, sometimes banal ora- 
tory. At the end they shouted their 
approval of a fledgling federation to 
be known as the Organization for 
the Southwest Community (OSC). 

The change in the area was im- 
mediately apparent. A figurative 
fire of confidence blazed. Hundreds 
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of houses put up for sale by pan- 
icked homeowners were withdrawn 
from realtors’ lists. An antiblock- 
busting committee prepared a list of 
known blockbusters for dissemina- 
tion in the community. A home- 
loan program was devised, and 
today about thirty homes are mort- 
gaged under it, representing invest- 
ments of more than $300,000. In 
addition, a comprehensive commu- 
nity code was endorsed. 

In most quarters OSC received a 
warm welcome. On the day of the 
Congress, Gov. William G. Stratton 
of Illinois telegraphed his congratu- 
lations. The Catholic Church was 
especially responsive. Within two 
months after the OSC was set up, 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, Archbishop 
of the Chicago Archdiocese, the 
largest in the United States, 
emerged from a meeting with the 
area’s parish priests and announced 
his unequivocal support of OSC. 
His endorsement was a tremendous 
help in a district where the popula- 
tion is more than fifty-five per cent 
Roman Catholic. 

Racial tensions began to wane. 
This was dramatically illustrated a 
few wecks after the Congress: a 
white grade-school girl on her way 
to church to receive Holy Commun- 
ion was grabbed by a Negro and 
ravished at knifepoint; nevertheless, 
a surprising calmness prevailed over 
the Southwest Side during the 
search for the assailant. A year be- 
fore, rancor and retaliation might 
have erupted in bombings or riots. 


War WAS UNIQUE about OSC, 
however, was that for the first time 
there was united action in commu- 


nity problems. “We found at an 
early stage of the game,” said OSC’s 
first president, Donald O’Toole, 
“that the most important thing of 
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all is unity. These neighborhoods 
are interdependent. Our sole objec- 
tive is to bring them together.” To 
achieve unity among 200,000 people 
was no easy task. It came only 
after a bitter struggle that threw 
factory workers and housewives 
into sociological debates and split 
neighbors into feuding factions. 

The prelude to the Congress was 
interesting. Early last year, Saul 
D. Alinsky, a fifty-one-year-old so- 
ciologist and head of the Industrial 
Areas Foundation, agreed to survey 
the situation in the Southwest Side, 
a conglomeration of middle - aged 
neighborhoods in the path of the 
advancing Negro ghetto. For a 
number of years community leaders 
had been discussing with Alinsky 
ways to arrest disintegration. Young 
people had been moving out of the 
area for a long time and the as- 
saults of the blockbusters had been 
speeding the process. Traditional 
methods of coping with the block- 
busters had been discredited. Re- 
strictive covenants had worked for 
nearly twenty years until the Su- 
preme Court struck them down. 
Home-improvement associations 
then resorted to every extralegal 
means from extortion to physical 
violence. They, too, failed to sway 
the frightened white man who 
found it easier to chuck it all and 
run. 

Throughout the city, but princi- 
pally on the South Side, thousands 
of residents were moving out in the 
1950’s. In Chatham, West Chat- 
ham, Park Manor, Englewood, 
Hamilton Park, Auburn Park and 
Gresham, campaigns to keep the 
Negro out gave way to hysteria and 
panic. 

Not every neighborhood  suc- 
cumbed, of course. The Hyde Park- 
Kenwood district on the Southeast 
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Side, now the scene of the most in- 
tense urban renewal program in the 
country, absorbed the Negro and 
the races now live together in com- 
parative harmony. But, as the Civil 
Rights Commission points out, 
Hyde Park is the home of the 
University of Chicago, which “pro- 
vides a nucleus of leadership and 
stability that most other communi- 
ties in transition lack.” 

Despite the pervading air of de- 
featism, Alinsky and his associates 
set out to enlist support for a com- 
munity-wide organization—neither 
integrationist nor segregationist, 
Alinsky stated — which would pro- 
vide the leadership to thwart the 
greedy blockbuster. What they 
found was a mixture of hope, indif- 
ference, fear (of Alinsky himself 
and of his motives), pessimism and 
belligerence. 

There were optimists like Mon- 
signor McMahon, who shepherds 
St. Sabina’s 14,500 souls. Action, 
he made clear, must come directly 
from the people — you can’t force 
integration: “It would be like feed- 
ing a newborn baby steak. In time 
it will come. In the meantime, we 
must go on teaching about the col- 
ored.” 


Bur WHILE THE clergy preached 
tolerance, others wanted war. 
“Whites should have the right to 
keep their communities,” avowed 
one real estate dealer. “No one has 
the right to take this away from 
them. When a Negro moves into 
the middle of a neighborhood he’s 
costing each of his neighbors in- 
numerable thousands of dollars — 
he’s declaring war on me. And in 
wartime, anything goes.” 

War has its casualties. In mid- 
summer Saul Alinsky stepped down 
from active participation in the 
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growing provisional group. {n truth, 
his departure was predictable. Alin- 
sky long had been tagged as an egg- 
head, a radical and a left-winger. 
Most of the Southwest Side’s resi- 
dents were outwardly skeptical of 
him. 

He himself did little to allay any- 
one’s fears. In fact, sensing a grow- 
ing resentment, and in spite of it, 
he appeared in May, 1959 before 
the Civil Rights Commission hear- 
ing on housing in Chicago and toss- 
ed out, like a bombshell, a novel 
concept of interracial living—quota 
integration. To the bankers, busi- 
nessmen and churchmen who made 
up the core of the provisional or- 
ganization, Alinsky’s proposal was 
an unfortunate setback. To espouse 
such a principle at this stage — 
while charges that Alinsky was a 
“Commie,” a “socialist,” a “radical” 
created widespread doubt—seemed 
like sociological suicide. An inward 
sigh of relief greeted Alinsky’s de- 
parture a few weeks after his ex- 
treme proposal. 

Yet was Alinsky’s plan fool- 
hardy? Hadn’t Cardinal Meyer in 
an appearance before the commis- 
sion expressed his opinion that some 
day there would have to be inte- 
grated neighborhoods? Under Alin- 
sky’s plan, a limited number of Ne- 
groes—perhaps seven or eight per 
cent or one to two families to a 
block — would be welcomed into 
white communities. “Given a 
chance,” said Alinsky, “the white 
population will not leave. Too many 
whites already have sold and run, 
only to sell and run again. They’re 
tired and broke. They are now will- 
ing to settle for something less than 
all white neighborhoods.” 

Cardinal Meyer, in one of the 
most forthright statements of its 
kind made by an American cleric, 
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put it this way: “We must have 
community organization to ensure 
that Negroes do gain access to our 
communities, but not to the degree 
that we merely extend the bounda- 
ries of the racial ghetto.” 


_ WITH ALINSKY gone, the 
provisional group found itself strug- 
gling in a welter of malice and mis- 
information. The nucleus of oppo- 
sition lay concentrated in a hard 
core of improvement associations 
such as some of those in the Brain- 
erd District, a well-to-do section in 
the southwest corner of the South- 
west Side. For decades these groups 
had the final say in real estate mat- 
ters. Sensing a formidable rival in 
the OSC, the Brainerd group un- 
leashed a torrent of abuse, cate- 
gorizing the upstarts as left-wing, 
socialistic and Communistic. 

These calumnies grew more vehe- 
ment as the day of the Congress ap- 
proached. Would it have any effect? 
A poor turnout, a lack of enthusi- 
asm—or worse, a walkout—would 
be disastrous. 

On the eve of the Congress, dele- 
gates received in the mail copies of 
a tract signed by a staunch right- 
winger, urging them to defect. 
“Support your local community 
home improvement association,” it 
read. “Attend their meetings with 
your friends and neighbors and urge 
them to hold the line for home rule 
under our American way of self- 
government, private property and 
family security.” The whole OSC 
outfit, the tract charged, was noth- 
ing more than a Communist plot 
hatched at a meeting in Southern 
California to allow Negroes to pene- 
trate the South Side in one mass 
swoop. Ironically, as the tract ha- 
rangued about Communism, a Prot- 
estant weekly (The Christian Cen- 
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tury, Oct. 21, 1959) attacked what 
it called the OSC’s segregationist 
tinge. OSC, the weekly surmised, 
was nothing more than a super-im- 
provement association to prevent 
“Negroes and other minorities from 
moving out of racial ghettoes into 
more desirable neighborhoods.” In 
an editorial captioned, “No Iron 
Community Curtain” the magazine 
said: “The fact that Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churchmen and 
churches can be induced to serve as 
fronts for this activity . . . is sinis- 
ter.” 

The clergy reacted with shock. 
Several — Protestants and Roman 
Catholics—called it “irresponsible” 
and concluded that suspicion of the 
unique Catholic - Protestant bloc 
had provoked the editorial. For the 
alliance between the two major reli- 
gious groups was a strong one, and, 
as it turned out, managed to sur- 
vive the barbs of the misinformed. 

The opposition scored in another 
way, however. The young and lib- 
eral associate pastor of a Methodist 
congregation in the Brainerd area 
found unexpectedly violent reaction 
when he tried to muster support 
from his congregation for the Con- 
gress. In response to his suggestion 
he was told by the board of trustees 
that OSC was debased by Commu- 
nism and that the board would hold 
firm against affiliation. This, despite 
the fact that six other Methodist 
churches — one of them integrated 
—had cast their lot with the fled- 
gling group. Coupled with the 
board’s denial was a pointed bit of 
advice that the young minister per- 
sonally refrain from further involve- 
ment in the matter. 

The pastor dismissed the latter 
suggestion, attended the Congress 
as a delegate from a social agency 
of the neighborhood and was over- 
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whelmingly elected to one of eleven 
vice presidencies. A short time 
later, however, he was transferred 
out of the district. 


(| 24TH, the day of the Con- 
gress — the day the racists lost — 
dawned dark, chilly and blustery. 
At one p. m., the hundreds of dele- 
gates, carrying long poles topped 
with placards, swarmed into the 
school auditorium. Even as they 
marched in, the delegates carried in 
pockets or purses the tracts labeling 
them Reds. Sweeney was a delegate 
himself. It was the first—and last 
—time he had ever been labeled a 
Communist. 

The session lasted twelve hours— 
no one walked out. At the end of 
the long meeting it was obvious that 
the tired delegates had hammered 
out a unique blueprint to save their 
community. 

They beat back an attempt to re- 
strict membership to all - white 
neighborhoods and agreed unani- 
mously to extend boundaries to per- 
mit groups in Morgan Park further 
south (with a population of some 
5,000 Negroes) to apply for member- 
ship. They set up a constitution 
calling for a staff with headquarters 
and organizational machinery and 
elected to the presiding council fif- 
teen officers with distinctly liberal 
tendencies, including several who 
had been Alinsky supporters. They 
defeated a resolution requiring all 
officers and employes of the new or- 
ganization to sign anti-Communist 
loyalty oaths, supposedly designed 
to “clear the waters” and to coun- 
teract “many instances of mud- 
slinging.” 

The Congress also took the first 
step in arranging more liberal home 
financing through liaison with local 
bankers. It was this last resolution 
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which was the most interesting to 
one of the handful of Negro dele- 
gates, the Rev. Harold‘J. Burris, 
pastor of Auburn Methodist 
Church. Opposed on moral grounds 
to Alinsky’s quota system, he said 
that if relatively easy credit terms 
were made available to many Ne- 
groes now trapped in the ghetto, 
the aims of the quota proposal 
would be achieved through the 
operations of economic forces. Ne- 
groes with sufficient means would 
now have a legitimate agency to 
which they might turn, whereas 
they could previously appeal only 
to the blockbusters. 

Not all has been smooth since the 
Congress. Although the OSC has 
steadfastly denied the charge, one 
Methodist group—which at one 
time labeled OSC as Communistic 
—now attacked OSC on the ground 
that it was segregationist. 

President Donald O’Toole replied 
with a special statement: 


We are against segregation... . We 
have successfully repelled and defeated 
many vicious attacks by hysterical rac- 
ists and hatemongers from within and 
without our community. Our organiza- 
tion, neither by word nor deed, nor hint, 
has ever encouraged any act that is not 
fully and completely consistent with our 
laws and the spirit behind them. 


How SUCCESSFUL has OSC been? 
The number of bombings and 


window - breakings that plagued 
fringe areas has been reduced to 
nearly zero. The home-loan pro- 
gram — whereby bankers and real 
estate men arranged to provide ten 
per cent down payment financing of 
older homes—has brought hundreds 
of inquiries, including many from 
newlyweds and young couples who 
might otherwise be lost to the 
towering glass palaces on the shores 
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of Lake Michigan or to the suburbs. 

The best result of all, however, is 
the feeling of community security. 
Long before the Congress, O”’Toole 
had said, “If a Negro moves into 
a block at least we will be able to 
keep the white population from go- 
ing into a state of shock.” Events 
proved him right. In November, 
1959, a Negro family did move into 
an all-white section near the south- 
2astern perimeter of the area. 
There was initial dismay, perhaps 
a hint of panic, but no more. The 
neighborhood is still serene — and 
intact. 

More than a year ago, Cardinal 
(then Archbishop) Meyer summed 
up the whole problem of integration, 
segregation and disintegration thus: 
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Our communities will, we believe, learn 
they must dispose of their human and 
material resources in such a fashion that 
they are the masters of the trends of 
time, rather than allow circumstances to 
master them. As communities gain con- 
trol over their own future, they will be 
excellently situated for seeing to it that 
Negroes are welcomed in a number that 
will both assure them continued existence 
and growth, and, at the same time, ac- 
cord to the Negro middle class, the rights 
that are incontestably theirs. 
As times change, we must change our- 
selves. The older practices of unilateral 
action are not suited for this complex 
era. No single person, interest, church 


or group can be the sole custodian of 


our communities. It will be necessary for 
representative interests to discover how 
they can plan, work and met the future 
together. 


SY, Arcady 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


GOLD were the chestnut avenues 
And the loitering young and old; 
Gold were the pools, the windows 
And the faces in them gold. 


Such was the light’s enchantment 
That substance was as air 
A-glow with the dance of spirit 
Indwelling everywhere. 


The fruit could never tumble 
Nor cold unleaf the tree; 
The iron age of winter 
Could never possibly be. 


All afternoon the vistas 

Right out of time unrolled; 

The birds were flutes of Arcady 
In an endless age of gold. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE VIEW FROM THE 
FORTIETH FLOOR 
by Theodore H. White 
Sloane. $4.95 

The education of the inveterate 
reader in the field of top executive 
management continues with each pub- 
lishing This latest dissertation 
in a crowded field—a choice of the Lit- 
erary Guild — offers a course in 
how to preside over the liquidation of 
a mass circulation magazine. The situa- 
tion of The Trumpet seems made to 
order for John Ridgely Warren, former 
civil servant and front man, who had 
learned with the Plan in Paris what to 
do: “Quit. Cut. Liquidate.” When he 
was younger, Ridge never hesitated; he 
always knew what to do, and he always 
came But 
and he has made 
mistake of knowing his fellow work- 


novel 


season 


short 


away personally unscathed. 
this time 
the 


ers aS persons. 


he is older, 


Also in the background 
wife, back from a brief 
visit to Paris, standing around reproach- 
fully. 

Mostly, though, 
dilemma of 


is his estranged 


this novel presents a 
circumstance rather than 
Strong character is 
noticeably missing from the book. Even 
The Trumpet 
and an organ of influence, is now just 
a “property.” Recently the directors 
spent $75,000 in a survey to find out 
the magazine’s identity. Now, with a 
greater list of subscribers than ever be- 
fore, the magazine is dying for lack of 
advertising revenue. Mr. White moves 
with expert knowledge among the facts 
of corporate life, as his protagonist 


one of character. 


once a household word 


moves to find “a potful of dough” or 
else to recover, and quickly, the impor- 
tance his magazine once had. The 
of the unfolding dilemma are 
sharp and satisfying—down to the point 
of the ending which is unconvincing 
and sentimental. One cannot believe 
that Ridge could get down that easily 
from the tiger he has been riding. Still, 
as a lesson in the economics, bankruptcy 
and liquidation, The View from the 
Fortieth Floor is strong, solid stuff. 


stages 


ALL THE DAY LONG 

by Howard Spring 

Harper. $4.95 
Lengthy and evocative, this story of a 
Cornish vicar’s daughter takes us from 
the time Maria Legassick is five years 
old in 1881, until the 1950’s when, in 
her seventies, she surveys her life in 
reminiscent mood. Not only does her 
long and intensely personal account call 
up an era and a place closer to the 
Middle Ages than it is to modern urban 
life, but Mr. Spring’s conception of 
character, his felicitous phrasing and 
his soap-opera-tinged emotions hark back 
to the Victorian novelists and even to 
earlier tales of the Cornish coast, from 
Arthurian legend on down. Of all these 
sources of nostalgia, the most compell- 
ing is that of Cornish life, the breath- 
taking beauty of countryside and shore, 
and the quiet joys of Cornish country 
people. 

As a novel, Mr. Spring’s latest work 
is not so successful. Except for the nar- 
rator whose stubborn Cornish nature, 
critical but loyal, carries her through 
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many loves (all Platonic, be it noted) to 
a not unhappy solitary old age, the 
characters seem empty vehicles of the 
author’s love of English life, and of his 
many poorly -iormulated philosophical 
observations. The Reverend Mr. Legas- 
sick, Maria’s pallid father; James Pol- 
perro, fat, blundering local squire; the 
beautiful, tortured Augusta; Charles 
Lester, Maria’s Greek god, and his cari- 
catured North Country M.P. father; 
Maria’s sister Louisa, with her unfortu- 
nate independence and thwarted ambi- 
tions—all these are shadowy, seeming 
to gain vitality only as Maria knows 
them and reports upon them. Altogether 
the effect is not without a moving, pano- 
ramic interest; but as a chronicle novel 
All the Day Long lacks the firmly inter- 
woven, balanced integrity which should 
mark the genre. 


NIGHT MUSIC 

by Sven Stolpe 

Sheed & Ward. $4.50 
The title page calls this book “fiction,” 
and one has the feeling that Night Music 
is not inwardly a novel at all but rather 
a disguised play. The hand of Ibsen is 
heavy as scene, or symbolic confronta- 
tion, follows scene. This is largely a 
matter of texture. Its chief result is that 
the characters have no validity from 
their meager background, from gestures, 
from observed data, but only from what 
they say. And what they are saying in 
Night Music is representative, not indi- 
vidual. It is, of course, important; the 
dialogue represents the chief issues that 
confront us today—the tensions between 
moral values and acts of political strat- 
egy. But individual salvation and salva- 
tion of the social order do not always 
have (as witness Hungary) the simplistic 
relationship they are given here. 

The action of Night Music centers 
around the private and political life of a 
man named Falk, the prime minister of 
a small, unnamed country. Falk is a 
tyrant to his family. As a result of his 
tyranny his son becomes a Communist 
and his daughter enters upon a series of 
unhappy affairs; and yet to the country 
he seems a vacillating weakling. To the 
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King, a detached and humane man, 
Falk is something of an enigma. Falk’s 
unfaithfulness to his wife and his long 
hollowness of spirit seem to be projected 
in the political crisis of his country. 
Father Leo, a Domanican, appears now 
and then, mostly as a symbol of ecclesia 
cunctans, “the Church always a little 
too late.” Yet it is he who motivates 
Falk into an acceptance of sacrifice and 
human values, Falk’s final rejection of 
“those egocentric, bourgeois, opinionated 
citizens with no thought of sacrifice, 
unity, or the surrender of class privi- 
leges, who have made possible in this 
country the prevailing opposition.” 

Taken as a prose morality play, so to 
speak, Night Music offers several valu- 
able reflections and juxtapositions. As a 
story, it leaves too much unsaid to carry 
the warmth of conviction. 


WHEN THE KISSING HAD TO STOP 
by Constantine FitzGibbon 

Norton. $3.95 
The villain in George Orwell’s 1984 was 
an Irishman named O’Brien. Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon’s brilliantly prophetic novel, 
whose events occur in a nearer future— 
1964—has an Irishman for a villain, but 
in Patrick, sixth Earl of Clonard, it has 
an Irishman for a hero too. Patrick and 
a handful of decent Englishmen find 
themselves trying to defend an England 
in danger of becoming a Communist 
satellite, an England in which parlia- 
mentary democracy had become a mere 
“parlour game.” It would be unfair to 
indicate the conclusion of the plot in 
this witty and yet wholly serious novel, 
but it may serve to note that by easy, 
logical steps a detention camp is set up 
in Hyde Park and everything one thinks 
of as British liberties and British de- 
cencies has quickly evaporated. 

One touch in the book smacks of the 
futuristic: the characters drive about in 
atomic-powered automobiles. The rest 
is strictly contemporary: the resentment 
of “Pentagon generals” and of Amer- 
icans generally, the pacifist groups un- 
wittingly doing the work of the Com- 
munists, the left-wing idolators of the 
Kremlin (Khrushchev is dead and a 
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man named Kornoloff is dictator) and a 
bland tendency to think, with the Prime 
Minister: “The country, thank God, is 
sound.” How hopelessly unsound ostrich- 
diplomacy really is, Mr. FitzGibbon 
neatly demonstrates as mob pressures 
result in a new government in England 
which demands the removal of Amer- 
ican SAC forces and the dismantling 
of rocket bases. When the Kissing Had 
to Stop shows with passion and with 
ruthless logic what happens when a 
whole people rush pell-mell to construct 
the instrument of their own execution. 


THE WITCHING SHIP 

by Frederic Morton 

Random House. $3.95 
Even on the Syngdam’s first day out, 
“the ice sniggered in the martinis.” 
In May, 1940, this Dutch pleasure ship 
left embattled Southampton for neutral 
New York; some of the passengers were 
Americans returning home, some were 
refugees from Hitler's Europe who 
would go from the last night’s gala cos- 


tume ball to a furnished room and pov- 
erty. The Dutch captain, a stout and 


overwhelming man, tried with large, 
jovial gestures to make everyone think 
that the Syngdam was merely enjoying 
a pleasure cruise. But soon the Captain 
had to announce from somewhere be- 
hind his luminous beard that Rotterdam 
had been attacked and that Holland was 
at war with Germany. It was on a later 
voyage that the ship sank, to become “a 
gored rusty secret in the cellar of the 
sea”; where people once gathered now 
“a party of anemones are tangling in si- 
lent, gardy intercourse.” 

Gaudy intercourse, in more _ senses 
than one, is the theme of The Witching 
Ship. It can be seen in the figurative 
sense in the labored. attempts of Herr 
Meyerhaas to exercise “logic in the fu- 
ture tense” to further his prospects in 
America by first suggesting to an Amer- 
ican woman professor that he, ex-printer 
from Munich, could establish a univer- 
sity press. 

Meyerhaas then woos a fellow exile 
when he learns she has escaped from 
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Germany with fifteen thousand dollars. 

A literal gaudiness takes possession 
of Leon, nineteen and Viennese, who 
falls into a puppy love with the “Gang- 
ster Princess,” the daughter of a drunken 
and nearly insane American movie pro- 
ducer. Then Leon meets Lenore, the 
professor with blue-tinted hair, who 
seduces him. Once more has Euro- 
pean innocence been conquered by 
American decadence. And so the ship 
moves on, pathetic, trivial, fantastic, 
carrying as cargo people who did not 
know “the marvel of their lives.” 


THE YELLOW BRICK ROAD 

by Elizabeth Cadell 

Morrow. $3.50 
It is always a pleasure to read the light 
novels of Mrs. Cadell, for her central 
characters are usually agreeable people 
and the mild disturbances that mar their 
lives are neatly and satisfactorily set- 
tled at the end. The Yellow Brick Road 
varies the pleasant formula a little by 
combining mystery with light romance. 

For Jody Hern it all began with a 
curious, faintly menacing experience. 
In the heart of London she saw—from 
a window in the corridor of an apart- 
ment house she was visiting—a man 
leading a goat to a house with a half- 
black, half-yellow door. All this was 
just before Jody received a crack on 
the head and lost consciousness. 

Jody’s brother-in-law, who ran a posh 
prep school in Sussex, and her fiancé, 
one of the masters, insist that her goat 
and two-colored door are figures of hal- 
lucination. Her aunt, Lady Cleeve, is 
willing to believe Jody, especially after 
hearing a circumstantial conversation 
about goats. Swiftly Jody’s feeling of ir- 
ritation over her “hallucination” changes 
to terror as she discovers the answer to 
her riddle in an even greater puzzle, 
and finds herself in grave danger. Luck- 
ily the man leading the goat turns out 
to be a personable Naval officer home 
on quite an extended leave and engag- 
ingly willing to turn amateur detective. 
Ingenious and pleasant are the words 
for the plot and people of this novel. 
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THE DEATH OF 
by Peter Ritner 
Macmillan. $4.95 

Up until a few years ago, Africa had 

been, to the stay-at-home, the land of 

wild animals, white 
tribes. 


AFRICA 


hunters and native 
Such countries as Kenya, An- 
gola, and Nyasaland were areas some 
where in that dark continent. But all 
that has been changed. Africa is awak- 
Independent countries have been 
established, 


ening 
others are struggling for 
more freedom; Africa is front page news, 
and to understand Africa’s problems, 
Peter Ritner’s book, The Death of Af- 
rica, is a must. 

Last year the author made a tour of 
those which 
those 


considered 
the 


countries 
sub-Sahara, countries on 
Equator and south of it. Besides giving 
the background of these countries, he 
talked with government officials and 
prominent native leaders, and the pic- 
ture that he paints for the future is not 
a happy one. The author feels that the 


are 


United States has a tremendous respon- 
sibility in helping these people in order 
to prevent a terrible catastrophe. 

The one thing common to all 
countries is that the natives are a starv- 
ing people, all suffering from malnutri- 


these 


tion and also suffering 
and social injustice. Mr. Ritner is con- 
vinced that Africa cannot save herself 
and that the United States is the only 
power that can save her from pauperiza- 
tion and social disintegration. 

He suggests that the United States 
establish an Institute of African Affairs 
which would work under the Secretary 


from political 


of State. This department would receive 
an annual appropriation of six to eight 
billions and its aim would be to de- 
African agriculture; and next 
in aim would be the general education 
and health of the Africans. The Insti- 
tute would help in the industrialization 
so that each country would not be just 
an exporter but a place that would 
produce things the world could buy. 


velop 


The Institute would have a political 
arm, and some of the auther’s sugges- 
tions are quite startling. Fo, the Portu- 
guese colonies he wants a general boy- 
cott placed on all not only of 
the Portuguese colonies but on Portugal 
as well, until the Portuguese Govern- 
ment agrees to the entrance of a United 
Nations Study Commission into Portu- 
Africa. 
the Rhodesias the Institute, by 
means of funds, would help the British 
assume their responsibilities and prevent 
the Southern Rhodesian whites forcing 
their rule on Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

Southwest 


goods, 


guese 


For 


Africa should be invaded 
by a United Nations force made up of 
units from the African and Asian coun- 
tries and also from America. The South 
African Government should be 
out and a United Nations 
tion established. 

For the Union of South Africa he ex- 
pects a bloody revolution. The political 
department of the Institute would ship 
in, secretly, organizational and material 
support until such time as the Govern- 
ment could be overthrown. Then, “when 
the atrocious catastrophe comes, we must 


forced 
administra- 
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be ready, in concert with our African 
and European allies, to move swiftly 
and massively into the Union in order 
to save the lives of as many of the 
people as possible and to set about the 
settlement and _ rehabilitation of the 
wretched country.” 

Mr. Ritner feels there is no chance 
that things will simply work themselves 
out, and if we do not help these people, 
the end will be chaos. He paints a dis- 
mal picture if such a tragedy takes 
place. 

Mr. Ritner has stirred up a hornet’s 
nest, but whether he will sting our 
government officials into action is very 
questionable. 

Rev. Leo E. Conuin, C.S.P. 


THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 

by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.95 
For any Christian the final hours of 
Jesus are extremely important for his 
own spiritual and intellectual appreci- 
ation of the Faith. Father Ralph Gor- 
man of the Passionist Fathers has 
avoided in The Last Hours of Jesus the 
common, modern pitfall of making this 
appreciation Hollywoodian or merely 
journalistic. 

From his wide background of profes- 
sorship of Sacred Scripture and editor- 
ship of The Sign magazine, he has hit 
upon the needs of the “average reader.” 
In this book the reader is given in an 
utterly painless fashion the necessary 
historical, archaeological background to 
understand the tremendous impact Christ 
made on His own era. We are, however, 
spared the footnoted and endlessly de- 
tailed experience that so many books of 
this nature impose upon the interested 
and spiritually hungry modern reader. 

What is especially attractive about 
this book, in the view of this reader, is 
that the concept of the historical and 
intellectual aspects of the Passion is 
made subordinate to the true and real 
purpose of religion . . . namely, to stim- 
ulate one to meditate and to foster one’s 
devotion to the suffering Christ. 

We are allowed to observe the Agony 
in Gethsemani as spectators, yet the 
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observation is used primarily to allow 
us to value Christ more and to apply 
this suffering and self-oblation to our 
own problems of living right now. We 
are given a wide look at the characters 
of people such as Annas and Caiphas, 
yet we are never allowed to fall into 
even an insinuation of anti-Semitism. 
We are made to see, for example, that 
the actual crucifixion of Christ was per- 
formed not by Jews or even Romans, 
but by recruited auxiliaries of the sur- 
rounding non-Jewish areas. 

The section on “Calvary” is most in- 
teresting in that it strongly points out 
that crucifixion does not mean something 
artistically “beautiful,” but that it 
means pain of the most barbaric kind. 

The chapter on “The Seven Last 
Words” might well be pondered by priest 
preachers who seek a deeper under- 
standing of those Three Hours. For 
those of us who have often puzzled over 
the mysterious events of nature at Cal- 
vary as recorded in the Gospels, Father 
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Gorman gives valuable insights in his 
chapter on “The Prodigies.” 

In all, it is good to see this book ap- 
pear. It contributes without a trace of 
“preachiness” much illumination for the 
mind, but even more, warmth for the 
heart. It can be well-recommended for 
the one who desires to re-live The Last 
Hours of Jesus. 

Rev. JAMES Lioyp, C.S.P. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM: 


Vol. 10, IS THERE A CHRISTIAN 

PHILOSOPHY? 

by Maurice Nédoncelle 

Hawthorn. $2.95 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

by M. D. Philippe, O.P. 

THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

by Francois Petit, O.Praem. 

EVOLUTION 

by Rémy Collin 

MARY THE MOTHER OF 

GcoD 

by L. J. Suenens 
96, CHRISTIANITY AND 

COMMUNISM 

by Henri Chambre, S.J. 
108, THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP 

by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
The principal aim of any work which 
calls itself an encyclopedia must neces- 
sarily be the presentation of facts. If 
facts are not correlated with one an- 
other, however, miscellaneous informa- 
tion rather than knowledge will be the 
only gain. Interpretation is accordingly 
inevitable in the course of preparing 
any article or volume. When an ency- 
clopedia is termed “Catholic” and 
“Twentieth Century” we know at once 
what sort of interpretation to expect: 
one made by the light of Faith and em- 
bracing all the relevant data contrib- 
uted by recent and contemporary re- 
search. In these respects the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
has proved itself, by and large, success- 
ful. The late Rémy Collin’s volume on 
Evolution is an example of this adher- 
ence to standard. Careful, thorough, 
and valuably au courant, it stands as a 
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somewhat more conservative evaluation 
than that of Teilhard de Chardin whose 
pre-eminence in this field he readily 
acknowledges. The present, fluid state 
of opinion on the origin of spirit and the 
manner of the Soul’s creation by God, 
is reflected in Collin’s significantly cau- 
tious description of the hypothesis which 
suggests that physical prime-matter has 
a (complementary) biface structure as 
merely “dangerous” not, be it noted, 
untenable. His final assertion is perhaps 
the most important in the book; “the 
reality of the mind as subsistent form, 
even if it cannot be explained by means 
of purely material complexity, still does 
not require that the spiritual soul must 
necessarily have been the object of a 
special creative act which breaks the 
supposedly continuous phenomenological 
line of evolution.” One can only regret 
that M. Collin died before the publica- 
tion of Chauchard’s L’Etre Humain 
selon Teilhard de Chardin in which he 
would have found much to reassure him. 

Not unrelated to evolution is The 
Problem of Evil which Pére Petit has 
essayed to discuss. The author’s honest 
appraisal of man’s limited horizon in 
this area is refreshing. From the out- 
set the reader is warned that no com- 
plete solution can be given: “The Ju- 
daeo-Christian revelation casts a deep, 
gentle, calming glow of light over the 
data of the case, but does not illumi- 
nate them perfectly.” The message of 
the book of Job that “Human wisdom 
cannot judge God” is “at least the most 
comforting and simple attitude” even 
if it “explains nothing.” The ultimate 
consolation rests in our knowledge that 
God Himself knew suffering by human 
experience. The author’s chapter on 
“Cosmic Evil” meets, in outline at least, 
the challenge presented to traditional 
views on the origin of physical evil in 
the created universe. We know now 
that disorder did not make its first 
appearance with Adam’s sin, and Pére 
Petit joins his voice to the growing 
chorus of those who attribute cosmic 
malfunctions to the activity of the fallen 
angels. 

These two volumes indicate the extent 
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to which modern Catholics are compelled 
to review the content of their Faith 
while integrating the results of scientific 
advances. 

This process ultimately entails 
the raising and answering of the 
question: Is There a Christian Philos- 
ophy? One of France’s brightest intel- 
lectual lights— Maurice Nédoncelle — 
sifts and weighs the various responses 
that have been given to this question 
down through the ages. He concludes, 
in agreement with Blondel, that a true 
philosophy must acknowledge the super- 
natural as a necessary hypothesis, but 
if it is to remain philosophy, it cannot 
assert the existence of the supernatural, 
merely its possibility. This is the only 
valid sense in which we may speak of a 
Christian philosophy. Abbé Nédoncelle’s 
judgment may displease some, but it is 
to be commended for its dispassionate 
objectivity. 

In opposition to a philosophy of 
this sort stands dialectical materialism 
which is treated by Pére Chambre 
in Christianity and Communism. This 
is a particularly lucid exposition of 
Marxist thought and practice on the 
one hand, and of the Church’s official 
declarations on the social and religious 
issues involved, on the other. Pére 
Chambre’s study is certain to hold the 
attention of readers whose receptivity 
to instruction on this topic has, unfor- 
tunately, been greatly diminished by so 
much that is dull, repetitious, and over- 
simplified; this is greatly to his credit. 
Nevertheless one notes the absence of 
any reference to Gustave Wetter’s fun- 
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damental work on this subject which 
may account for the author's failure to 
stress the basic contradiction inherent in 
Marxist-Leninism, a contradiction aris- 
ing from the double paradox that Marx 
was influenced by Jewish Messianism 
and Lenin by Christian Platonism. 

In one respect or another the three 
remaining volumes under review fall 
short of expectations. Dom Lefebvre’s 
study of The Spirit of Worship, a rather 
comprehensive analysis of the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the Christian liturgy, 
is impressive for the single perspective 
it gives of our worship. It is also emi- 
nently suitable as a fruitful source of 
prayer and meditation, but as a work 
which relies so heavily on Scriptural 
texts it belongs, in its exegesis, to an 
earlier era. 

Pére Philippe’s volume on The Wor- 
ship of God is subject to the same criti- 
cism along with the perhaps much more 
serious one that it fails to convey the 
information which the title suggests it 
will give. 

Surely a book purporting to inform 
on this subject should take into ac- 
count the many ways in which God is 
and has been worshiped outside the 
Judaeo-Christian pale. Some pages at 
least ought also be allotted to an abstract 
consideration of the essence and forms 
of worship. Pére Philippe’s metier here, 
as in his other works, is devotional; 
whether or not this is an appropriate 
genre — howsoever superlative —for an 
encyclopedia, is seriously to be ques- 
tioned. 

Similarly Bishop Suenens’ treatment 
of Mary the Mother of God must be 
criticized not for the excellent series of 
reflections on the Virgin which he gives, 
filled as they are with profound and 
moving insights, but for the approach, 
responsibility for which rests with the 
editors. 

In fact the book is advertised as not 
“entering into the details of theological 
controversies” —a commercial euphemism 
translatable as “devoid of any critical or 
historical study of the sources of Mari- 
ology.” 

Rev. J. Epcark Bruns 
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HARVEST, 1960 

ed. by Dan Herr 

and Paul Cuneo 

Newman. $3.50 
Here is a book that bravely carries the 
banner and the burden of “the best ar- 
ticles from the Catholic Press published 
during the past year.” In a collection 
of thirty articles culled from Catholic 
magazines and newspapers, the reader 
will find a partial answer to the query: 
“Where are Catholic writers?” Some of 
them are in this book, and their work 
offers an intriguing, kaleidoscopic view 
of Catholic life in the United States. 

Well-known by-lines like Christopher 
Dawson, Lucille Hasley, Thomas Merton 
and John Cogley share honors with 
newer names on the Catholic literary 
scene. It is significant that prominent 
laymen in other fields—Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, Charles Malik and Senator Eugene 
McCarthy—have thoughtful studies re- 
flecting their own contribution to cur- 
rent affairs. 

The selections range from penetrating 
analyses of politics, the liberal society, 
beatniks and the spiritual life to highly 
personal essays on racial prejudice, the 
foreign missions and family life that 
make delightful reading. 

For compelling interest and readabil- 
ity, the autobiographical sketch, “How 
I Escaped from Alcatraz,” written by a 
long-term convict still in prison, is the 
best. Reading this account will help 
anyone escape for a few minutes from 
the pressures of daily life. 

Senator McCarthy’s “Religion and 
Politics” spotlights the dilemma of a 
Catholic politician in these few words: 
“It is absurd to hold that religion and 
politics can be kept wholly apart when 
they meet in the consciousness of one 
man. If a man is religious—and if he is 
in politics—one fact will relate to the 
other if he indeed is a whole man.” 

In a remarkable essay, “The Catho- 
lic Church in America,” Norman St. 
John-Stevas, an English writer, returns 
to the theme that confronts us all: 
“Never has a branch of Catholicism so 
rich in numbers and material resources 
made a smaller contribution to the world 
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of ideas than the Church in America.” 

But in the lead article of the book, 
“Catholic Culture in America,” Chris- 
topher Dawson comes to our defense 
with: “The only conclusion we can draw 
is that American Catholicism is a sleep- 
ing giant, or perhaps rather that it is a 
giant that has not yet learned to speak.” 
This anthology from the American Cath- 
olic press gives hope for the future. 

Regrettably, two areas are neglected 
in the book: fiction and Catholic news- 
papers. There are three selections from 
Catholic papers: two highly amusing 
and provocative editorials and one fan- 
ciful essay on hymnals. One would 
think that there were more newspaper 
articles of a high quality than the few 
presented. 

But the editors of Harvest anticipated 
this objection to the dearth of fiction 
and newspaper stories by saying: “De- 
spite good will and persistent research, 
we found little in newspapers we con- 
sidered suitable for this book.” As for 
fiction: “We decided to ignore the whole 
sorry situation.” 

The advantage of this anthology is 
that the reader can find many good ar- 
ticles he may have missed, ‘atching 
them, so to speak, on the rebound. But 
more than that, Harvest, 1960, is a col- 
lection that mirrors well contemporary 
Catholic life in the United States. 

Rev. GRAHAM MCDONNELL, M.M. 
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NEWMAN'S LATEST TITLES | 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
Translated by James E. Whalen 
Guided by the same method he so successfully applied to the theology ot the 


l'rinity, Father Lebreton here presents the essentials of ascetical and mystical 
theology in its origin, in the New Testament. $0.00 


° PETER CLAVER: Saint of the Slaves 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 
Translated by J. H. Perry and L. J. Woodward 
A new and authoritative biography of Peter Claver, and the first to make use 
of all the available sources. “This book is bound to have the impact of a sledge 


hammer on any reader bold enough to go through with it.”—From the Preface by 
James Brodrick, S.J. Illustrated. A Catholic Book Club Selection. $4.75 


e THE SECRET OF DREAMS 
by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Burns 





Father Meseguer provides a guide to the understanding of dreams, and surveys 
the entire field of dreams in relation to man’s life and destiny. “A comprehensive 
treatment of the psychology, theology and spirituality of dreams . . . the mate 
rial is extremely interesting.”—Virginia Kirkus. A Catholic Book Club Selection 


$4.75 





e ALL LOST IN WONDER 
Sermons on Theology and Life 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


Stressing dogma rather than morality, belief rather than conduct, and thought 
rather than action, Father Burghardt presents the richness of Catholic 
and its significance for contemporary living. 


° GROWTH IN HOLINESS 
by Frederick W. Faber 


theology 


$3.50 


One of the most popular books on spirituality in the English language. Here is 
a clear and practical guide to growth in the spiritual life, by a major figure in the 
great rebirth of Catholicism in England that took place a century ago $4.00 


e SCRIPTURE IN THE LITURGY 
by Rev. Charles Burgard 


A valuable book in which Father Burgard studies biblical texts in their liturgical 
setting. Those interested in the Church's liturgy will find 


much material for 
thoughtful study and prayer in this work. 


$3.00 
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